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Here’s a lot of people walking, and 
the artist says they're talking— 
they’ve already told him secretly, 
“We're going for a bath.”’ 


He says they seem so hopeful they 
will find tubs floating-soapful that 
he dares not give them sénker-soap 
because he fears their wrath. 
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So, dancing on their bath horizon, 
there's a sight to rest their eyes on! 
Now they'll change their bath- 
robes for an Ivory lather coat! 


They'll have no more of bluish soap, 
of green or scarlet-huish soap—these 
creamy cakes alone will do, and every 
one will float! 


Ivory is really the nicest soap to bathe with that’s ever been 
made. Not only does it float right where you can see it and reach 
it, drop it where you will; but it quickly gives a lovely, creamy 
lather which cleanses thoroughly and then rinses off instantly, 
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HOOVER’S CHANCES OF WINNING 


HE GREAT QUESTION MARK confronting Repub-_ 

lican leadership in this campaign is apparently the farm 

vote. At the Kansas City Convention, so a writer 
representing farm opinion reminds us, ‘‘the candidate against 
whom farm leaders inveighed most vigorously received the 
nomination for President on the first 
ballot and by an overwhelming major- 
ity; the farm plank for which they 
fought bitterly received little support 
except in their own States,’”’ and in 
consequence, ‘“‘the threat of a farm 
revolt against the Republican party 
in the November election hung over 
the convention like a cloud and re- 
sisted all efforts to rout it.’ The 
anxiety of the party leaders to mini- 
mize Mid-Western farm discontent 
has been shown, political correspon- 
dents remind us, by the farm-relief 
plank in the platform, which promises 
much, tho abandoning the MecNary- 
Haugen idea; by the nomination of 
Charles Curtis of agricultural Kansas 
for Vice-President; by the solicitous 
declarations of Mr. Hoover, and by 
suggestions emanating from Hoover 
headquarters that definite farm-relief 
policies are being devised. But can 
all these things assuage the farmers’ 
discontent—at least sufficiently to 
keep that discontent from being 
translated into Democratic electoral 
votes in November? Probably no one 
ean make a final answer now, but let 
us listen to how the editors and cor- 
respondents have been trying to 
answer the question since the dele- finds the candidate 
gates came home from Kansas City. 
The resentment of the farmers of 
the normally Republican Northwest, 
according to Frank W. Murphy, one of the militant farm leaders 
at Kansas City, ‘‘is so solidly matured that you can cut it with 
a knife.’? The only possible dangerous leader for these dissatis- 
fied Republican farmers, say several press correspondents, is ex- 
Goy. Frank O. Lowden, who ‘‘cast a shadow over the triumph of 
the Secretary of Commerce’? when he withdrew his name from 
the contest, declaring that the Republican party had failed to 
perform its duty of finding ‘‘some way to rescue agriculture from 
the ruin that threatens it.’”? While the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal (Dem.) does not expect Mr. Lowden to lead any bolt, 
it does not see how he could consistently do any work for the 
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CALLS FARMERS TO SUPPORT HOOVER 


Senator Charles L. McNary, 
fame, who is willing to go on the stump for Hoover, 


lieve the distress of our farm population,”’ 
cepts a farm-relief plan without an ‘equalization fee.”’ 


it may be that the course , of non-cooperation with, if not open 
opposition to, the Republican candidates will mean the 
loss of many votes and probably some States.’”’ Even more 
vigorous than Mr. Lowden was Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, who in a formal statement issued at the close of the 
convention, denounced ‘nearly every- 
body concerned in it, and said that 
‘a, direct slap is administered to the 
farmers of the country,” and that the 
convention leaders now ‘‘after eight 
years of promise, insult the intelligent 
farmers of America by making another 
promise.’’ The Norris statement con- 
vinees the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) 
that ‘“‘there is no mistaking the humor 
of a great group of voting Republicans 
in this country and especially in the 
agrarian States of the West.” In this 
statement, says a Washington cor- 
respondent of the Newark News, 
‘“Senator Norris has bolted the Hoover- 
Curtis ticket’? and— 


“Tt is believed his lead will be fol- 
lowed by other Progressive Senators. 
La Follette and Blaine of Wisconsin 
and Nye of North Dakota are also 
expected to bolt the Hoover-Curtis 
ticket within the near future. Ship- 
stead, as a Farmer-Labor candidate in 
Minnesota, may likewise attack the 
Republican position with vigor.” 


“Just what form the deep resent- 
ment of farm leaders will take, and 
how far it will be carried, can not be 


foretold accurately at this time,” 

writes O. M. Kile in one of his dis- 

pt Meta aver patches from Washington on ‘‘How 
“sympathetic and anxious to re- Things Look to the Farmer.” He feels 


and now ac- certain that many Mid-Western farm- 


ers who are normally Republicans will 
“seratch their tickets and support at 
least the head of the Democratic ticket.’”’ Mr. Kile believes that 
farm leaders will not waste their energies on any third-party 
movement—‘‘ quick results may be had now only through some 
sort of alinement with the Democratic party.” We are told 
that: 

“Tf farm organizations carry on the fight vigorously as they 
did in Indiana in the primary campaign, Mr. Hoover’s chance of 
winning in a dozen Mid-Western States will be sight. Farmers 

of Indiana did not vote for Mr. Watson because they loved him; 
they voted for him as a means of defeating Mr. Hoover, the man 
whom their leaders branded as the farmers’ enemy.” 
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agricultural Middle West because of his entire urban-mindedness 
and apparent assumption that the farming classes were meant 
to be inferior classes,” declares the Houston Chronicle (Dem.). 
‘How large the vote of protest will be, we do not know, but it 
will be a source of sleepless nights for the Republican party,” 
contends the Jacksonville Journal (Dem.), and the same idea is 
exprest by many Democratic papers, including the Miami 
Herald, -Nashville Tennessean, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, and 
Houston Post-Dispatch. The St. Louis Star (Ind.) has no doubt 
that ‘‘the G. O. P. faces a serious crisis.”” And even such a Re- 


publican paper as the St. Paul Pioneer Press, which supported the 
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WHY YOu SHOULD BEGIN TO THINK SYMPA- 
THETICALLY OF THE FARMER'S TROUBLES 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


MeNary-Haugen bill, tells us that Mr. Hoover has still to ‘‘sell’’ 
himself to the corn belt, and that ‘‘Minnesota and its sister 
States of the Northwest will watch and wait’’: 


‘“They have been Republican in the past by desire and belief, 
tho often independent in thought and action. They will not 
countenance a third-party revolt, nor easily change their al- 
legiance to the enemy. But they must be shown.” 


But political observers in Washington are convinced, according 
to a New York Times correspondent, ‘‘that any efforts that may 
be made to persuade large bodies of farmers to walk out of the 
Republican party will be futile.” The farm issue seems less 
important now than it did before the Republican Convention, 
writes Clinton W. Gilbert of the New York Evening Post, and 
he adds: 


‘Farm planks will hardly be important in the campaign. Mr. 
Hoover has weaknesses in the farm States. But so will Governor 
Smith, for other reasons, have weaknesses in the same States. 
This is said with the reservation that the evidence presented here 
regarding the state of mind of the farmers may be inconclusive 
and subject to revision in November. But the probabilities 
seem to be on the side of the case made here. 
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“At the most, a few electoral votes in the corn belt west of 
the Mississippi are doubtful.”’ 


There is much optimistic comment in the Republican press. 
The Minneapolis Journal is convinced that ‘‘November will see 
the Northwest strong for Hoover and Curtis.”” There is some 
Western hostility to Hoover, but this ‘‘ probably can be removed 
to a great extent during the campaign, and it is not likely in any 
event to cost the Republican ticket any electoral votes,” remarks 
the Cincinnati Times-Star. The Fargo Forum is sure that Mr. 
Hoover will be the next President and that its own State of North 
Dakota will be found in the Republican column again, while on 
the Pacific coast, the Santa Barbara Press puts it 
this way: ‘“‘The farmers know that Mr. Hoover 
knows their problems; they know that all Al Smith 
knows about farming was learned on the Bowery.” 

And there are Democrats who are not too confi- 
dent about winning the farm States from the G. O. P. 
‘“Any one betting that the cereal States will 
vote the national Democratic ticket in November 
may be expected to demand the appropriate and 
customary odds,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.), while the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.) warns its party leaders not to expect to profit 
much by the farm troubles of the Republicans— 
“some of the Western farmers are sore now and 
threaten to bolt Hoover, but they are Republicans 
of the thick-and-thin stripe that does not bolt.” 

One reason for Republican confidence is the nom- 
ination of Senator Curtis for Vice-President. His 
job, as a New York Evening Post writer phrases it, 
“is to bring the MceNary-Haugenists of the Middle 
West back into the fold by November.” Carter 
Field of the New York Herald Tribune agrees with 
the correspondent just quoted that the Middle 
West knows and likes Senator Curtis: 

‘‘He has fought for every conceivable plan of re- 
lieving the distress of the farmers and bringing them 
up to an equality with the rest of the country in the 
economic situation which has persisted since the 
deflation of 1920. He even voted for the MeNary- 
Uaugen bill, both in 1924 and in 1928, and his 
change to support the veto of the bill by the Presi- 
dent this year is partially forgiven because of his long 
record of unfaltering regularity in support of Presi- 
dent Coolidge.” 

“In his own person Curtis typifies the Middle 
West and symbolizes the farm idea,’’ so runs a sen= 
tence in the New York Telegram of the Scripps- 
Howard chain. The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
(Rep.) feels that the Curtis nomination ‘‘will dissipate Western 
farm discontent,’’ while the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) prefers 
to present the idea this way: ‘‘The selection of Senator Curtis 
as the Republican Vice-Presidential nominee has made it rela- 
tively more difficult for the Republicans to lose the Mid-West 
and relatively more difficult for the Democrats to capture it.” 

“Secretary Hoover’s first victory in his election campaign ’”’ 
was the coming of Senator McNary of Oregon to pledge his sup- . 
port and announce the temporary scrapping of the “equalization- 
fee’’ device in his farm-relief plan, so a New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent remarks, and a New York Times writer agrees 
that this post-convention development is of major importance, 
“inasmuch as it amounts to a notice from the Republican farm 
bloc that if any attempt is made to organize a ‘bolt’ in behalf of 
the agricultural West, the Oregon Senator will have none of it.” 
This, too, comments the New Haven Register (Ind.) ‘‘rather 
takes the wind out of the sails of those who have been talking 
about wholesale desertion of the Republican party by disgruntled 
agricultural voters,’ and the same thought occurs to many a 
Republican daily, like the Philadelphia Bulletin, Pittsburgh 
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Post-Gazette, and Springfield Union. But a Democratic journal, 
the Raleigh News and Observer, simply insists that ‘‘Senator 
MeNary has forfeited the confidence of all farmers.’ And per- 
haps it should be noted that Representative Gilbert N. Haugen 
of Iowa does not join with his co-sponsor of farm-relief bills in 
being willing to sidetrack the equalization fee. That device, he 
says, ‘‘is the only way that a 100-per-cent. pool of the farmers’ 
products can be obtained, and I feel that the proposed bill 
without this fee would be of little aid.’ 

The Republican platform, it will be remembered, promises 
something much like the McNary-Haugen bill, minus the equal- 
izationfee. The farm-relief plank reads in part: 


‘“We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the 
marketing system on sounder and more economical lines, and 
where diversification is needed, government financial assistance 
during the period of transition. 

“The Republican party pledges itself to the enactment of 
legislation creating a Federal farm board clothed with the neces- 
sary powers to promote the establishment of farm-marketing 
systems, of farmer owned and controlled stabilization corpora- 
tions or associations to prevent and control surpluses through 
orderly distribution. 


“We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricul- 
tural products as are affected by foreign competition.” 


How satisfactory this will be to the farmers seems to be a mat- 
ter of debate. ‘‘It is going to bear a lot of supporting campaign 
oratory before November,’”’ ventures the Wichita Hagle (Ind.). 
“Tt is a weary welter of words without embodying a single defi- 
nite conerete idea,’ according to the Nashville Tennessean 
(Dem.). The Republican platform, in the opinion of the Raleigh 
News and Observer (Dem.), ‘‘approves the policy of doing nothing 
the farmer wants done, and then softsoaping the farmer with 
honeyed words.” 

But thers is, on the other hand, Republican praise. It seems 
to the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press that ‘‘the convention adopted 
a splendid practical substitute for the farm-equalization fee in 
favoring a farm board to provide adequate financial aid in a busi- 
nesslike way.’’ The plank appeals to the Providence Journal 
(Ind.) as ‘‘an honest solution of the question of farm-relief.”’ 
This plank, says Senator Capper’s Topeka Capital (Rep.), is 
no mere ‘‘political sop,’”’ but a plank which lets inexperiment and 
pledges the Government to cooperate in establishing a new mar- 
keting system, ‘‘and if this should actually lead to government- 
aided control of farm surpluses later, the Government will later 
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ANOTHER CASE OF MIDDLEMAN 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


or 


SALVE FOR SORE SPOTS 


—James in the St. Louis Star. 


go that far regardless of the rejection at Kansas City, specifially 
of the MceNary-Haugen bill.” 

But to many the candidate is more important than the plat- 
form. In hismessage to the convention, Mr. Hoover said, on the 
subject of farm-relief: 

“Vou have pledged the party to support specific and con- 
structive relief upon a nation-wide scale, backed by the resources 
of Federal Government. 


“We will and must find a sound solution that will bring security 
and contentment to this great section of our people.” 


In this assurance ‘‘the people of the Middle West may look 
forward with confidence,’ stoutly asserts the Omaha Bee-News 
(Rep.). Inasmuch as Mr. Hoover is sincere and a man of action, 
it means, according to the Council Bluffs Nonpareil (Rep.), that 
he ‘‘will do all in his power to make farm legislation an accom- 
plished fact.’’ Similarly, the Kansas City Star (Ind.) and Chi- 
cago Evening Post (Ind.) conclude that Mr. Hoover is accus- 
tomed to solving difficult problems and that he will consult with 
farm leaders and work out a constructive solution. Hoover, 
says the Portland Oregonian, is well cquipped to help the farmer; 
his sympathy with the farmer ‘‘joined with his knowledge of 
economic law, is assurance that he will find a plan to dispose of 
surplus crops without resort to economic quackery.” The 
Spokane Spokesman-Review (Rep.) and Chicago Daily News 
(Ind.) call to mind that Secretary Hoover has advocated the 
development of internal waterways to help the farmer by reduc- 
ing transportation costs. According to the United Press a tenta- 
tive program has been at least partly approved by Mr. Hoover, 
including: 

“1, Legislation to protect farmers in marketing perishable 

1s. 
ars Tariff legislation to prevent dumping of foreign food- 


stuffs on the American market. ue 
“2. The MeNary-Haugen bill without the equalization fee.’ 


? 


“A compromise McNary-Haugen bill, shorn of the offending 
equalization fee and other features to which President Coolidge 
objected in former drafts of farm-relief legislation, may be 
expected to make its appearance in Congress at its next session, 
and speedily become a law,” predicts Clarence L, Linz, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
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PROHIBITION AS THE “FIGHTING ISSUE” 


HE “DRY PLUNGE” taken by the Republicans 

from their Kansas City platform convinces observers 

in all parties that Prohibition will be the fighting issue 

of the campaign. The ‘‘Uncle Dudley” editor of the Boston 
Globe (Ind.) discovers that the Republicans “‘have taken the 
bull by the horns for the first time,’ doubtless with a view to 
sharpening the fight even in ‘‘ Al Smith’s bailiwick,” the Empire 
State. Associated Press dispatches from Lincoln, Nebraska, quote 
General Superintendent F. Scott MeBride as stating that the 
Anti-Saloon League will oppose Smith regardless of any dry plank 
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CAPPED BUT CANTANKEROUS 
—North in the Washington Post. 


in the Democratic platform or dry enforcement utterance the 
Governor may make. The essential paragraph of the Republi- 
ean Prohibition plank, supposed to have been drafted by Senator 
Borah, reads as follows: 


“The people through the method provided by the Constitution 
have written the Kighteenth Amendment into the Constitution. 
The Republican party pledges itself and its nominees to the 
observance and vigorous enforcement of this provision of the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. Hoover stated his position early in the year in his reply 
to Senator Borah’s questionnaire to the candidates on this topic. 
He said: 


“T do not favor the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
I stand, of course, for the efficient, vigorous, and sincere enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted thereunder. Whoever is chosen Presi- 
dent has under his oath the solemn duty to pursue this course, 

‘Our country has deliberately undertaken a great social and 
economic experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in pur- 
pose. It must be worked out constructively.” 


And the secretary of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union quotes an earlier statement of Mr. Hoover’s, which reads: 


“‘There-is no question, in my opinion, that Prohibition is 
making America more productive. There can be no doubt of 
the economic benefits of Prohibition. I think increased temper- 
ance over the land is responsible for a good share of the enor- 
mously increased efficiency in production, which statistics 
gathered by the Department of Commerce show to have followed 
passage of the dry law.” 


That Prohibition will become a paramount issue in the cam- 


paign is reported by several well-known correspondents. In 
syndicate letters, Mark Sullivan writes: ‘‘The Republican 
leaders estimate that Prohibition will be the leading issue.” 
Harold K. Philips, of the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
Washington Bureau, reporting the attitude of the party leaders 
conferring with Hoover, says they are convinced that “‘the so- 
called farm revolt has collapsed, and that the election battle 
now turns squarely back to the industrial East, with Prohibition 
looming more prominent daily as the dominant issue of 
the campaign.” Frank R. Kent remarks in the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.) that ‘‘the really vibrant issue in this campaign” 
will be Prohibition; the only real dividing line between the 
parties ‘‘on any question capable of arousing more than a 
sectional and sickly interest.’”’ Front-page black-letter editorials 
of the New York American (Ind.) display these eye-catching 
lines: ‘“‘G. O. P. Picks Dry Issue to Beat Smith,”’ and ‘‘Pro- 
hibition made paramount issue of campaign to defeat Governor 
Smith and divert attention from farm relief.” 

Concerning political consequences, the Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Union (Rep.) widely recognized as Senator Moses’s 
organ, says: 

“The Western farm leaders are almost without exception 
drys. So are the voters whom they represent. The States in 
which they have greatest strength have been dry territory for 
a long time, and have undergone no change in sentiment. And 
the people of these States, if they have failed to secure all they 
hoped in the matter of farm-relief, have been given a Prohibition 
plank they find eminently satisfactory. In the conditions the 
idea of a bolt loses attractiveness. Dry Republicans of the 
grain belt are not likely to adopt a course which might benefit 
the cause of so unmistakably wet a candidate as the Democrats 
are preparing to nominate at Houston. 

“Indeed, the Prohibition plank of the Kansas City convention 
promises to have results felt in both parties’ ranks. Its strength 
is going to present a pretty problem to the Democratie leaders, 
who have to tackle the difficult task of nominating Governor 
Smith, and at the same time placating, if they can, the powerful 
dry elements of their party in the South and West.” 


Something like Republican shipwreck may happen in Novem- 
ber from campaign sailing on the dry plank adopted at the 
Kansas City convention, according to Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, who tried in vain to substitute 
a plank calling for the earliest possible repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. If the voting public takes the point of view that 
this action ‘‘makes the Republican party, for the first time in its 
history, a Prohibition party,’’ says Dr. Butler in a formal state- 
ment to the press, the result ‘‘may be most disastrous.’’ He 
wanted to appeal to “‘liberal-minded, straight-thinking men and 
women”’ for support of a ‘‘constructive and constitutional solu- 
tion of the problems raised by the Eighteenth Amendment”’ 
instead of inducing that element to ‘‘leave the party in disgust.” 
He thinks that at least 35 per cent. of the tired delegates favored 
his resolution in the viva voce vote that tabled it. While not. 
willing to face a roll-call just yet, Dr. Butler found national 
committeemen ‘‘ who agreed entirely’’ with his position, and even 
exprest the belief that four years from now his resolution ‘‘ would 
pass by an overwhelming majority.”’ 

‘Just where Dr. Butler and his kind will go,” says the Prohi- | 
bition leader, Oliver W. Stewart, ‘‘drys do not know; nor do they | 
care. Were he to go over to the Democrats, he would do the | 
Republicans less harm. He may go where he will. The Rew 
publican party has gone dry.” ‘‘It was aclean-up,”’ this jubilant. 
editor goes on to say in The National Enquirer (Indianapolis). 
“Republican leaders evidently decided to put their trust in 
Prohibition and its friends.’ Not only is Hoover dry, but so is| 
Curtis; ‘‘more so, if possible, than his chief.” Further, we reaae| 


“The platform, too, is dry. The wets had to take it. Tt 


must have been a bitter pill. Only Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler} 


| 


- Jaid on or under the table. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Where could all the soda fountains of the country supply 
themselves with carbon dioxid? (p. 20). 

. What are the ‘‘tehastniki”? (p. 14). 

. What do the African animists worship? (p. 31). 

- How many women have lost their lives in attempting 

transatlantic flights? (p. 8). 

. How much per year does sickness cost the people of the 
United States? (p.17). 

. What work of art has witnessed the most important 
events of Russian history? (p. 21). 

3 ee ee does it take to train the actors in a flea circus? 
p. 46). 

: ee oe the Dawes plan accepted by Germany? 
D: Z 

. What unique oil well has Colorado? (p. 20). 

. Where may a comet have once struck the earth? (p. 18). 

: ae oe is Secretary Kellogg asking of the Church? 
p. i 

3 ee is the author of ‘‘Revolutions of Civilization’’? 
pads). 

. What veteran Presidential aspirant said at Kansas City: 
“T go down fighting’’? (p. 40). 


made any protest on the floor of the convention, and he was soon 
Short work was made of him. 

“The Republican party came to the parting of the ways and 
decided to make its appeal to the moral forces which have been, 
and are, back of the policy which finds its highest expression in 
the Eighteenth Amendment.” 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) declares that ‘‘there 
will be no truce with nullification” in this Hoover program. 


“The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) ealls the dry-law enforce- 


ment plank ‘‘an honest, straightforward announcement on the 
most vital issue confronting this nation,’ and continues: 


**In face of the determined effort of organized nullificationists 
jn many parts of the United States to convince the Republican 


party leaders and spokesmen that the platform should not rec- 


ognize Prohibition or law enforcement as a campaign issue, the 
attempt to find solace or satisfaction in the failure of the con- 
vention to mention the Volstead Law by name is futile and almost 
pitiful. Any Congress now or in the future is at liberty to enact 
or reenact any specific statute in aid of enforcement of the Prohi- 
bition amendment, or to pass any law it may choose in attempting 
to make its enforcement more difficult. But such acts, whether 


_supporting or hindering the objective of the fundamental law, 


are subject to judicial review and interpretation. 


Louis Star (Ind.). 


Any statute 
subversive of the letter and spirit of that amendment would, 
unfailingly, be declared unconstitutional and void. 

“And so it is that the pledge adopted is to maintain inviolate 
the precept which has been laid down, by a strict enforcement, 
by means of statutory machinery, of its plain terms. The plat- 
form plank is neither more nor less equivocal than the language 
of the amendment itself.” 


‘ The one courageous declaration in the platform ‘‘ Al Smith and 
not Republican party leaders” put there, according to the St. 
“Hoover is dry and everybody knows it. 
There was no other course than to adopt a plank that would 
attract as many drys as possible from both parties and kiss the 


“wets good-by.”’ 


The Mobile Register (Dem.) deplores lack of enforcement, but 
declares that, in spite of that, Prohibition ‘‘already has justified 
itself, and the Republican party at least has been able to under- 
stand that the American people do not want it undermined in 
any way or to any degree, and that, on the contrary, they want 
and demand its more vigorous enforcement.’’ On the other 
hand the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) declares: ‘“‘The attempt 
to capitalize, for political purposes, the Borah contribution, 
referred to by party propagandists as the ‘ultra-dry pronounce- 
ment,’ is nothing more or less than campaign ‘bunk.’”’ 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


. What is the most effective bait for many wild animals of 
the West? (p. 20). 

. Who introduced the modern dancing cabaret into Shang- 
hai? (p. 16). 

. What is anicon? (p. 21). 

Who, barring Henry Clay, is the youngest man ever to sit 
in the Senate? (p. 40). 

. Which are the more intelligent, male or female fleas? 
(p. 46). 

. What is the name of the Irish writer who signs his work 
A. H.? (p. 15). 

. How many cities of China have a population of over a 
million? (p. 23). 

. What promises to be the fighting issue in the Presidential 
campaign? (p. 6). 

. In what country are fifty men now on trial for treason- 
able conspiracy? (p. 42). 

. In what Far-EKastern country were the Chinese girls or- 
dered to abandon skirts and resume ‘‘feminine trou- 
sers?’”’ (p. 16). 

. Who is the Agent-General for the payment of German 
reparations? (p. 12). 

. What country can boast of the largest meteorite? (p. 19). 


“More interesting than convincing,’ as the work of ‘‘phrase 


makers,” is the suggestion made by the Cincinnati. Times-Star 
(Rep.), which asserts that ‘“‘the plank undertakes too much in 
pledging observance by the Republican party. Its makers 
lacked a sense of humor. And enforcement will never be more 
strict than now.’’ The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) maintains that— 


“On the issue of Prohibition, Mr. Hoover’s position has been 
unsatisfactory to any one who wishes the fundamental issues 
involved unequivocally and decisively dealt with. But his much- 
discust statement of last winter [‘a great moral and economic 
experiment’] is more intelligent and consonant with a sane con- 
sideration of the erying evils of the Volstead régime than the 
plank imposed by dry fanaticism upon the party pronouncement 
at Kansas City.” 


The dry plank ‘‘will not satisfy thousands of Republicans, 
particularly in the industrial East, who believe that conditions 
under Prohibition must be faced frankly,’”’ in the opinion of the 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.). That paper sees the sub rosa al- 
liance between the Anti-Saloon League and the Grand Old Party 
at last brought out into the open, but avers that the plank can 
become greatly significant only by what the Democrats do at 
Houston. Maybe there will be ‘‘a dry elephant and a wet donkey 
contending against each other,’’ observes the Oshkosh North- 
western (Rep.); in any event— 


“he Anti-Saloon League has won a great victory in getting 
everything it wanted into the platform. Perhaps from now on 
the letters G. O. P. will stand for Guardians Of Prohibition, in- 
stead of Grand Old Party?” 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press (Ind.) is one of numerous 
journals which hail the ‘‘showdown on Prohibition.”” Other 
papers find, like the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), that ‘without 
taking either a wet or dry stand, the platform makers dealt 
clearly and directly with the question of dry-law enforcement.” 

Numerous papers choose to point out, as the Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.) does, that, 


“The failure of the plank to pledge adherence to the Volstead 
enforcement act is quite as Significant as is its support of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. This omission is an important con- 
cession to the anti-Volsteadeans. Congress can repeal or modify 
the Volstead Law at any time, and to Congress and the electorate 
that question is referred inferentially by the platform. This is 
as it should be. Volsteadism thus becomes a live issue in every 
congressional district in the land. If the people desire the repeal 
or modification of tke Volstead Law, they have only to elect 
Congressmen pledged to gratify that desire.” 
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P. & A. photograph 
WILMER STULTZ, PILOT 


International Newsreel 


AMELIA EARHART 


Wide World photograph 
LOUIS GORDON, CO-PILOT 


THE CREW OF THE FRIENDSHIP 


A WOMAN HOPS THE ATLANTIC 


UCCEEDING WHERE THREE OTHER WOMEN in the 
past year have paid for failure with their lives, Miss 
Amelia Harhart, American social-service worker and 

amateur flyer, takes her place in the history of aviation as the 
first woman to fly the Atlantic Ocean. With Wilmer Stultz as 
pilot, and Louis Gordon as mechanic, Miss Earhart took off from 
Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, on June 17, in the three-motored 
Fokker monoplane Friendship, and landed at Burry Port, Wales, 
next day, having covered the distance of more than 2,000 miles 
in a little less than twenty-two hours. In addition to the dra- 
matic interest that attaches to the achievement and personality 
of the first of her sex to cross the ocean in an airplane, the flight 
of the seaplane Friendship is notable because it is the first time 
that a plane equipped with pontoons has made the attempt from 
this side. It also advances the cause of transatlantic flight, we 
are told, by emphasizing the greater safety of the tri-motored 
plane for long-distance flights where an emergency landing is not 
feasible. As Miss Harhart, herself, states in the New York 
Times, ‘‘the flight of the Friendship is intended to point the road 
toward the sea plane instead of the land plane as a means of fly- 
ing across oceans, and multiple-engined planes instead of single- 
engined.” She also predicts that, if her flight helps to quicken 
the interest of women in 
flying, ‘‘it will help for- 
ward the time when fly- 
ing will be more comfort- 
able, because women will 
demand planes not only 
comfortable, but luxuri- 
ous, and when 

demand them, 
probably — will 

them.” 

Altho Miss Earhart 
had intended to pilot the 
Friendship part of the 
time herself, she did not 
do so, because, as she 
explains, almost the en- 
tire journey was made 
under conditions of fog, 
clouds, and rain that 
made it ‘‘necessary for 
a pilot to be at the con- 
trols who could fly by 


women 
men 
build 


International Newsreel photograph 


the instruments alone, which I could not.’’ But so little did 
these conditions of poor visibility trouble Wilmer Stultz that 
he struck Britain not more than a mile off his estimated course. 
The interest of the welcoming crowds in Burry Port, in Southamp- 
ton, and in London, the correspondents report, focused chiefly - 
on Miss Earhart, and her two fellow flyers ‘‘seemed quite con- 
tent to remain in the background.’? Commenting on this fact, 
Miss Earhart says in a dispatch to the New York Times: “It 
really makes me a little resentful that the mere fact that I am 
a woman apparently overshadows the tremendous feat of flying 
Bill Stultz has accomplished.”’ Mr. Stultz, however, is quoted 
in a dispatch to the New York World as saying: 

“You expect men to stand these things, but Miss Earhart has 
stood the test as well as any of us. She was wonderful. She 
was on the alert the whole time. I don’t think she missed a 
single incident on the whole journey. She was all eyes and ears, 
even when we were flying in a blanket of fog, a very nerve- 
wracking, eerle experience. 

‘‘She did not show the slightest concern. Her faith in the 
machine and in ourselves was marvelous, and when, at last, we 


sighted the Welsh coast, and we knew we were safe, she was just 
as happy and as joyousas a child.” 


‘“‘T always felt sure that the Friendship could do it, and I was 
right,’ said Miss Ear- 
hart, according to a 
United Press dispatch; 
and she added: ‘‘The 
conditions were not very 
favorable, but I can 
honestly say I never felt 
the slightest anxiety.” 

Who is this courage- 
ous young woman of 
thirty, who accepts so 
calmly her success in a 
perilous adventure which 
had previously ex~ 
acted so heavy a toll in 
human lives? This ques- 
tion is partly answered 
for us in the New York 
World: 


FIRST PLANE TO CARRY A WOMAN OVER THE ATLANTIC 


The tri-motored Fokker plane Friendship, pontoon equipped, in which Amelia Ear- 
hart, who ¢alled herself ‘““merely so much baggage for two great aviators,’’ Wilmer 
Stultz, and Louis Gordon flew from Newfoundland to Wales. 


* Aviatrix, settlement 
worker, business woman, 
poet, student of liter- 
ature, and possest of 
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enough wealth to make her independent of outside offers—such 
is one picture drawn of Miss Amelia Earhart, first successful 
woman transatlantic flyer, by her friends and relatives. 

“The other side, her femininity, her charming manners, 


perfect poise, her naturally wavy hair, quiet eyes, and her sense _ 


of humor, presents a no less delightful personality. 

““Her whole life story is one of absorbing interest. Born in 
Atchison, Kansas, she was reared in California. Her early 
schooling was in Los Angeles. Then she attended the Ogontz 
School at Philadelphia, returning to the University of Southern 


California for sociological study, completing this course later at . 


Harvard and at Columbia. 

“She was one of the earliest women flyers, gaining her training 
in Los Angeles and San Diego. It was there in 1918 she made 
her first solo flight after but ten hours of instruction and won 
her pilot’s license in an old Kinner plane with a three-cylinder 
motor. 

“Within two years she had attained such proficiency that she 
held the altitude record for women flyers with a mark of 14,000 
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From the New York Herald Tribune 


me to secrecy, she said: ‘And I'll be back for summer school. 
I have weighed the values, and I want to stay in social work.’ 
Her simplicity, her honesty, her complete lack of any quality 
that makes for sensationalism—that is Amelia Harhart.” 


We learn. further from The World that Miss Earhart is a 
director and stockholder of the Denison Airport at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, an instructor, pilot, and mechanic of the Denison Airport 
Corporation, and Vice-President of the Boston chapter of the 
National Aeronautic Association. 

‘““America is proud of its heroine of the sky,’ declares the 
Atlanta Journal. ‘‘Amelia Earhart now becomes the first lady 
of aviation,” remarks the Providence News; and in the Balti- 
more Sun we read: 


**She is a pleasant person to establish a record. She seems to 
represent American women at their best—quiet, capable, intense 
in purpose, versatile, and self-reliant. She is womanly, she is in- 


25 20 


THE ROUTE OF THE FRIENDSHIP 


The time is given in New York daylight-saving time, and the shaded area indicates the period of night flying. Flying practically all the way hy 
instruments only, the Friendship was not a mile off its course when it landed off the Welsh coast. 


feet. Another year and we find her the first woman to receive 
a Federation Aeronatique International pilot’s license from the 


National Aeronautic Association—this after a series of test 


flights at Los Angeles on December 15, 1921, the seventeenth, 
international license ever issued.” 


Two years ago she went to Boston. Miss Marion Perkins, 
Director of Denison House, tells the story in the coming,number 


of The Survey Graphic, New York: 


“A tall, slender, boyish-looking woman walked into my office 


fn the early fall of 1926. She wanted a job, and a part-time 
one would do, for she was giving courses in English under the 
university extension. Most of her classes were in factories in 
Lynn and other industrial towns near Boston. She had had no 
real experience in social work, but she wanted to try it, and 
before I knew it I had engaged her for half-time work at Denison 
House. She had poise and charm. I liked her quiet sense of 
humor, the frank, direct look in her gray eyes. 

“It was some time before any of us at Denison House knew 
that Amelia had flown. After driving with her in the Yellow 
Peril, her own. Kissel roadster, I knew that she was an expert 
driver, handling her car with ease, with an artist’s touch. She 
has always seemed to me an unusual mixture of the artist and 
the practical person. , 

‘“‘Her first year at Denison House she had general direction 
of the evening school for foreign-born men and women. She 
did little teaching herself, but did follow-up work in the homes, 
so necessary to the success of such an undertaking. 

‘Last fall she came to Denison House as a resident and as 
2 full-time staff worker. She is secretary of the staff of the 
Board of Directors and of the House Committee. She had an 
unusual flair in a meeting for the gist of the thought, and ex- 
presses herself in writing with accuracy and originality. 

“The day she told me of her transatlantic flight, and swore 


‘telligent. More, her motive was a broader and less selfish one 

- than those of her best-known competitors. And her determina- 

- tion in the face of early failures to take-off also made her ulti- 

mate achievement more welcome. As when she started, America 
wishes her well, feeling assured those wishes are entrusted to one 
who is above betraying them.” 


The triumph of the Friendship ‘“‘revives confidence that the air- 

‘line from Newfoundland to Ireland can be made practical,” says 

the Troy Record; and the Washington Post, discussing the future 
of oceanic flying, has this to say: 


“The successful flight of the Friendship has served to revive 
speculation in regard to commercial transoceaniec flying. It is 
evident that the Friendship is unsuited to this purpose. It was 
the first pontoon-equipped plane to negotiate the journey, 
however, and it seems probable that transoceanic planes of the 
future will adhere more closely to the Friendship design than to 
that of single-motored land planes. 

“The value of pontoons was demonstrated twice in the flight 
of the Friendship. On the first leg of the voyage fog barred the 
way off Halifax. The plane was brought easily and safely to the 
water, where a land plane would have been forced to retrace its 
path, or to risk a crash upon an unsuitable emergency field. 
Again, at the conclusion of the veyage, with fuel almost ex- 
hausted, the Friendship was brought down in Burry Port estu- 
ary. Had it been a land plane, the fuel might have been entirely 
exhausted before a suitable landing field could be found. 

‘‘Commander Byrd states that the flight of the Priendship 
constitutes further proof of the suitability of multimotored, 
radio-equipped planes for ocean-flying. There have been four 
ocean flights in multimotored planes, he points out, every one 
of which got across. Only 7 per cent. of the single-motored 
planes got across.” 
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STEWART “NOT GUILTY,” AND YET— 


N “OUTRAGE AGAINST JUSTICE,” is the strong 
A phrase applied by Senator Norris of Nebraska, as quoted 
by the Associated Press, to the acquittal of:Col. Robert 
W. Stewart, Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. He was charged with contempt of the Senate, 
because, tho he afterward disclosed them, he at first withheld 
important facts during its investigation of the Teapot Dome 
affair. These withheld facts related to the mysterious Con- 
tinental Trading Company, whose profits, invested in Liberty 
bonds, figured so prominently in the Government’s charge of 
bribery and conspiracy in connection with the leasing of the 
Teapot Dome oil-field. His acquittal, so Senator Norris declares, 
“demonstrates clearly that if you have money enough to hire 
lawyers, you will be found not guilty, even tho you admit that 
you are guilty.”” As The New Republic alleges, Colonel Stewart 
virtually made that admission. ‘‘On the second of last Febru- 
ary,’’ so we read, ‘‘Colonel Stewart appeared before the Senate 
Committee, and testified under oath: ‘I do not know anything 
about the [Continental Trading Company] bonds.’ ‘I have never 
had anything to do with the distribution of any bonds.’ ‘I don’t 
know anything about it.’ ‘I did not personally receive any of 
these bonds.’ On the second of February, the trial of Harry 
Sinclair for conspiracy was still pending. As soon as Sinclair 
had been found not guilty by a District of Columbia jury, 
Colonel Stewart again appeared before the Senate Committee, 
and virtually admitted that he had lied on the previous occa- 
sion.’’ As the New York weekly charges, ‘‘this time he confessed 
that he had in fact received $759,000 in Continental bonds; that 
he had kept them in the safe of his company for years, including 
all the period that the Government was looking for them.” 
These statements The New Republic introduces by reminding us 
that— 


“Col. Robert Stewart has long been Chairman of the Board 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, holding one of the ex- 
ceptionally important positions in the American business world. 
He is sixty-two years old, has degrees from Coe College and Yale, 
and is a lawyer by training, having formerly been a member of 
the South Dakota Senate and Attorney-General for that State. 
He played an honorable part as a volunteer in the Spanish War; 
he is a director of three great banks, one of them the National 
City Bank of New York. He is a member of the American Bar 
Association, a Presbyterian, a member of seven of the most ex- 
pensive clubs in Chicago, and four more, equally expensive, in 
New York and Washington. For many years he has been re- 
garded as one of the leading citizens of Chicago.”’ 


That a man of such standing should have been implicated in an 
affair involving charges of contempt of the Senate appears to The 
New Republic altogether shocking, but in the opinion of Mr. 
Jesse Adkins, Colonel Stewart’s attorney, there was no contempt 
of the Senate. In moving the court to direct a verdict of not 
guilty, he contended, as a special dispatch to the New York 
Times informs us— 


“1. That Senate Resolution 101, under which the Public 
Lands Committee called Colonel Stewart, was in violation of a 
provision in an Urgent Deficiency act of 1926. 

‘2. That the Government has failed to show that the resolu- 
tion was in pursuance of a legislative function. 

‘*3. That the Government has not shown that the questions 
asked of Colonel Stewart were pertinent. 

“4, That the Government has not shown that the questions 
were asked by the committee in the exercise of legislative func- 
tions. 

“5. That the Public Lands Committee was following a judicial 
function instead. 

“6. That Colonel Stewart answered all questions relevant to 
Resolution 101. 

‘“‘7, That Colonel Stewart was not under subpena the entire 
time. 

“8, That the Public Lands Committee was not in session when 
he was asked the questions for which he was indicted. 


“9 That Colonel Stewart was never ordered to answer the 


questions. 

“10. That the allegations in the indictments have not been 
proved. 

“11. That no violation of the contempt statute has been 
proved. 


““‘Tracing Liberty bonds,’ Mr. Adkins declared, ‘is not a 
function of the Congress of the United States.’”’ 


After deliberating half a day, the whole of a night, and well 
into the next morning, the jury concurred in this view, and, the 
Kansas City Star tells us: ‘‘A smile wreathed Colonel Stewart’s 
face. He walked over and shook hands with each of the eight 
men and four women who had cleared him of the charges.”’ But 
we do not find that press opinion in general sustains him. Ac- 
cording to the Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘this verdict, coming at the 
opening of a Presidential campaign, tho it involves only a man 
charged with committing a misdemeanor, is likely to be momen- 
tous. Twelve men and women have done all they could to write 
off from our national life the ancient right of Congress to ques- 
tion citizens on business that may have a bearing on legislation.” 
Meanwhile, the New York Evening World tells us: 


“There have been many trials for complicity in perhaps the 
most monstrous crime against the Nation ever known. There 
have been no convictions. Fall and Doheny were tried on crimi- 
nal charges and acquitted. Then Fall and Sinclair faced a jury, 
and that trial ended on charges of jury tampering by detectives 
employed by Sinclair. Fall’s sickness leaves him out of the next 
trial, and Sinclair stands alone and is acquitted. Nobody suffers 
for the alleged jury tampering. 

“‘And now comes Stewart, jaunty and contemptuous as ever 
of the Senate’s inquiry into the scandal, and he gets away with 
no reason to change his contumacious attitude. He goes back to 
Standard Oil of Indiana, of which he is still Chairman. He has 
been strengthened in that position by the election of two new 
directors noted as his friends. John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s request 
that he resign is ignored. All is brighter and merrier than ever 
for him. 

‘When Sinclair was acquitted it was said that you can not 
convict a million dollars in this country. Senator Norris of 
Nebraska is saying about the same thing of the Stewart acquittal. 
People all over the country are thinking likewise if not saying it. 
It is not a healthy state for the public mind to be in.”’ 


Numerous other papers take this position, but there are editors 
who would persuade us that, tho acquitted in court, Colonel 
Stewart has still to reckon with public opinion. As the Omaha 
Bee-News observes, he ‘‘must stand before the public, con- 
demned along with Sinclair, Fall, Blackmer and the others who 
engineered what is known to be one of the most flagrant frauds 
that stain the annals of American business.’’ As the St. Louis 
Star sees it, “‘Colonel Stewart escapes a term in a common jail, 
but he can not escape the bitter condemnation of the American 
people,’’ and the Brooklyn Eagle declares, ‘‘the contempt shown 
by him for decent opinion has not been expunged from the 
record.’”’ 

However, the charge against Colonel Stewart confined itself 
to accusing him of contempt of the Senate, and the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, tho observing that ‘‘if a man can not be convicted 
of contempt of the Senate, even when he admits the truth of the 
evidence against him, there is certainly something wrong,” goes 
on to say: 


“We diffidently suggest that the fault may not be confined to 
the courts. It may be worth while to consider the present condi- 
tion of the Senate, since juries seem to be unwilling to convict 
any one of contempt of that body. i 

‘‘And immediately one begins to consider the Senate certain 
events come to mind at once. Within the last few years, and 
notably within the last few months, the Senate has become ex- 
traordinarily vituperative. It is impossible to sue a Senator for 
libel on the ground of anything he says in the Senate chamber, 
and certain members have taken advantage of that immunity to 
charge every one who opposes them with all sorts of crookedness. 
_ “The country knows that a private citizen has no legal redress 
if he is slandered by a Senator. Perhaps that explains why juries 
will not convict a man charged with contempt of the Senate.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF : 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’’) 


Tue other thing the stork is noted for is his long bill —Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Soms men are known by their deeds, others by their mortgages. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Ir the dance marathoners want a patron saint, there’s St. 
Vitus.—New York Evening Post. 


THE new international salutation: Good morning, have you 
outlawed war?—Asheville Times. 


Tue three creatures skinned to provide the essentials of 
college training are the coon, 
the sheep, and dad.—The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Tue middle-of-the-road pol- 
icy is a good one, unless you 
are driving an automobile.— 
Asheville Times. 


Rapio ought to be a great 
success in China as it is almost 
impossible to distinguish static 
from Chinese.— Arizona Record. 


America has more transpor- 
tation facilities than all other 
nations and more trouble think- 
ing up some place to go.— 
Buffalo News. 
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THIRD Party Js PLANNED. 


Tux first ten commandments are the hardest.—Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


INSTALMENT-PAYING makes the months shorter and the years 
longer.— Wall Street Journal. 


NoruinG is responsible for more false hopes than one good 
cantaloup.—Ohio State Journal. 


“SHALL we have an English summer this year?” asks a con- 
temporary. We fear so.— Punch. 


We strongly suspect our venerable motor-car of being rated 
in terms of Shetland rather 
than Percheron horse-power.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 
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Wigs A GREAT national problem is 


anything that a lobby asks 
Congress to appropriate money 
for.—San Diego Union. 


Tuer roar of the engines of 
the political machines can be 
heard in the garages. It won’t 
be long now.— Buffalo News. 


Next to being Henry Ford, 
we believe we would rather be 
Chicago gangland’s favorite 
florist—New Brunswick (Ga.) 
Pilot. 


So live that the G. O. P. 


—Head-line. The usual course 


with a third party is that it’s 


won’t be ashamed to have you 
contribute to its campaign 


planned, panned, and canned. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


THE scientist who says 
women are going to become 
the ruling sex must be a bach- 
elor—that ‘‘going to become” 
proves it.— Manchester Union. 


YES, MR. PRESIDENT, WE KNOW! 


fund.—Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil. 


SritL, if the same policies 
are carried out, a little Herb 
tea will be like a third cup of 
coffee. — Publishers Syndicate 
(Chicago). 


—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


Tue Communist candidate 
for President must feel slighted 
because the Senate committee has made no move to investigate 
his campaign expenses.—IJndianapolis Star. 


Tue glaciers in Switzerland are said to be shrinking. Per- 
haps the bonfires in the Balkans have something to do with it.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


Tue real importance of a national issue can be accurately 
gaged by the zeal with which candidates avoid all mention of it. 
—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 5 


One consolation about the new bobbed-haired lady cat- 
burglar is that our wives won’t be so ready to make us get out of 
bed at the slightest noise.—Punch. 


An alarm clock beside the speakers at a Chicago banquet told 
them when their time was exhausted, but complaints were made 
by some of the diners that it woke them up.—The Detroit News. 


SucreTaRy Kuiioaa’s peace proposals remind us of one of 
these orphan home bands that tour the country. Everybody 
welcomes ’em, but nobody adopts ’em.— New Brunswick (Ga.) 
Pilot. 


‘“A stone lion weighing 250 pounds has been stolen from the 
front of a New York antique store.’’ Perhaps, then, we should 
place some of our public statues in front of antique stores.— 
Detroit News. 


We see by the dispatches that the Klan has been paying 
Senator Heflin to talk, and that strikes us as being so superfluous 
an action that it might be called a vulgar display of wealth.— 
New York Evening Post. 


As a means of avoiding car accidents in Turkey, the blind 
* wear white ribbons on their hats, the deaf yellow, and the dumb 
red. That’s why the reds are making such gains in Turkey.— 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


“Wuat is the truth?” thun- 
ders an orator. We've been 
trying to find out, Mister, but they won’t come back from 
Europe to testify.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Tuery’ve found the gland that limits growth. Now all that 
remains is to find where the gland is located in lawn grass.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


How would it do to have standard time for getting up in the 
morning and daylight saving as a guide for quitting work?— 
The Sioux City Tribune. 


Maybe Chicago knows what it’s about, after all. We see that 
the florists out there did a business of $16,000,000 last year.— 
New York Evening Post. 


A comricat reference to the Prinzapolka River in Nicaragua 
appears in a paper in Philadelphia which is only about 150 miles 
from the Piankatank in Virginia.— Detroit News. 


Toss young men who ran from Los Angeles to New York 
and got nothing for it at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they saved their railroad fare-—wNashville Southern Lum- 
berman. 


Tur people of Doorn, by public subscription, have erected an 
ornamental gate for the Kaiser’s estate there. This isn’t the 
first time this chap has been given the gate.—Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


GROWERS are raising a fund to advertise rice. The demand 
might be increased substantially by encouraging friends to 
throw it at the divorcee trial as well as at the wedding.— Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


TuerE are 203 men in this country with incomes exceeding 
$1,000,000 a year apiece, so we needn’t worry about any possible 
shortage of good Cabinet material as we press on toward our 
next great Republican victory.—Ohio State Journal. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


MUST THE DAWES PLAN BE REVISED? 


a necessity not only for Germany but for the improve- 

ment of the whole economic situation in Europe, are 
denied in various quarters, but nevertheless revision continues 
to be discust. Meanwhile, from the interim report of Mr. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent-General for the 
payment of German repara- 
tions, some editors quote his 
remark that: ‘‘ Fundamentally 
what the plan has done is to 
reestablish confidence and per- 
mit Germany’s reconstruction 
as a going concern. In doing 
so, it has marked a turning- 
point in the reconstruction of 
Kurope.”’ This remark, thinks 
the Montreal Gazette, may re- 
fer in part to the fiscal read- 
justment made within Germany 
six years ago, and in part to 
the subsequent formation of 
business cartels or combina- 
tions in which both France 
and Germany became part- 
ners, but this newspaper adds: 


R sve OF A REVISION of the Dawes plan, said to be ; 


“The point to notice is that 
the actual operation of these 
schemes has been marked by 
the able architecturing of Ger- 
man statesmen, such as Mr. 
Stresemann and his associates. 
The fact that the status of the 
Reichbank is increasingly fa- 
vorable, and that foreigners 
have bought internal mark is- 
sues to the value of four 
hundred and fifty millions, 
while this year foreign loans aggregating eight hundred and 
seventy-six million marks were contracted, or five times the 
amount for the same months in 1927, speaks volumes for domes- 
tic management and the increase of confidence and of German 
trade. And some mention of this creditable performance would 
seem to have been in order, had the Agent-General so chosen to 
express himself. 

“*In his previous survey of German finance and its trend, it 
will be recalled that the Agent-General took upon himself to 
administer a rather sharp rebuke to the German Government for 
what he considered its too daring speculations, and strongly 
urged that a halt be called upon the tendency to borrow and 
spend money. And altho he, this time, more mildly repeats 
his caution, it is evident that the Reichstag experts are quite able 
to take care of their own concerns, and are doing so in a fashion 
that impels Mr. Gilbert to say that there can be no doubt of the 
ability of the Reich budget to provide the full amount of its 
standard contribution under the Dawes plan. Up to date Ger- 
many has paid her quota promptly and to the penny. For the 
present year, ending the last day in August next, Germany will 
have deposited to the Agent-General’s account one billion and 
three-quarters of marks, and in the year following, two and a 
half billion marks will be due from Germany to her creditors. 
Once more Mr. Gilbert renews his plea for the fixation of the 
aggregate indebtedness of Germany to the Allies, winding up his 
report by remarking that the large increase of German tax reve- 
nues, during the past three years, is more than sufficient to pro- 
vide for the reparations payments marked down for the future.”’ 


THE GERMAN MICHEL: 


On the other hand, the mysterious ‘‘ Augur,” whose political 
forecasts appear now and then in the London Fortnightly Review, 


DISCUSSING DAWES-PLAN REVISION 


“For mercy’s sake, lighten this burden!”’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


and who is said to be a European who speaks with authority, 
declares in that magazine that those who read attentively Mr. 
Gilbert’s quarterly and annual reports have occasion to know 
that he does not look upon the Dawes plan as final and to be 
carried out without a readjustment of the burden imposed upon 

Germany. It is recalled that: 


‘“‘When the Dawes plan was 
drawn up and accepted by 
Germany in 1924, it was hailed 
as a way out of the blind alley 
in which Europe had found it- 
self, after having tried to exact 
reparations from Germany 
strictly according to the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles. Indeed, 
it has not been proved until 
now that the sums which the 
Allies demand according to the 
plan, and which the German 
Government agreed to pay, are 
above Germany’s capacity to 
furnish. The full sum of 
yearly payments is coming into 
force only in the current finan- 
cial year, and there is reason 
to expect that the German 
Government will be able to 
produce it, or, at least, will 
try loyally to carry out its 
freely accepted obligations. 
So that, if there are doubts of 
the future capacity of Ger- 
many to pay, this can not be 
the immediate reason for the 
view, which undoubtedly is 
spreading, about the necessity 
of a revision of the Dawes plan. 
To understand what is happen- 
ing, we must look deeper into 
things, below the surface of 
daily affairs. 

“The Versailles Treaty, for better or for worse, has been for 
the last ten years the foundation of European reconstruction. 
But this historical document consists of three parts, each having 
its own particular object to perform. In the first place, the 
treaty provides for the liquidation of the Great War, secondly 
it contains clauses which establish for Germany a period of 
probation, during which she is kept under control and is not fully 
mistress of her own house, and thirdly there is the Covenant of 
the League of Nations—an integral part of the. treaty—which 
creates in Europe a family (to use Mr. Kellogg’s happy ex- 
pression) of nations living together on terms of absolute parity. 
For, however much people may discuss the meaning of the articles 
of the Covenant, one thing is clear: that there is only one class 
of members—equals among equals. On several occasions we 
have said, and can not say it again sufficiently strongly, that 
Germany’s entry into the League of Nations can have only one 
meaning: her period of probation has come to an end, and the 
Allies have received her into their family on terms of an ab- 
solute parity. When a principle of such importance is at stake, 
it is useless to quibble over legal details, which in the letter may 
seem to contradict it. There can not be two codes of moral rules 
running concurrently in the life of individuals, and there can not 
be two laws of comity applied simultaneously in international 
relations. And in this sense, because it contains the Covenant 
of the League, the Treaty of Versailles is the charter of Ger- 
many’s final liberation from the shackles imposed upon her after 
her defeat in the war. We have to make up our mind definitely 
on. this point, whether we like it or not.” 


In addition to settling the method of the payment of repara- 
tions to the Allies by Germany, ‘“‘Augur” goes on to say, the Dawes 
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_ plan imposed upon that country a system of supervision incom- 
_ patible with the idea of a sovereign State. The Agent-General is 
at the apex of an elaborate machinery of control, we are told, 
and people are apt to forget that working with him or con- 
currently are twenty-one organs or individuals, who cooperate 
to carry out the requirements of the plan. We read then: 


“The plea for a revision of the financial clauses of the Dawes 
plan is based on the consideration that to-day a capitalization of 
Germany’s obligations would materially help the economic re- 
construction of Europe. Bankers and financiers know that 
annuities ‘in perpetuity’ or for a very large number of years 
have a present capital value not much greater than similar obliga- 
tions for a shorter period. For example, if an annuity of $500, 
to go on forever is capitalized at 5 per cent. it is worth $10,000. 
The same yearly payments for sixty-two years would be worth 
about $9,500, and for thirty-seven years about $8,500. When, 
therefore, dealing with payments which are to last for an in- 
definitely long period, or for a very long number of years, they 
are not afraid of substituting for them a smaller number of an- 
nuities, because they know that in the process of capitalization 
the loss incurred will be comparatively small, and probably 
well. worth accepting, in view of the advantages of a swift 
liquidation. We have good reason to believe that it is this 
consideration which is at the bottom of the calculations already 
being tentatively made in view of a revision of the payment of 
German reparations.” 


Unfortunately, it is then stated, the situation is complicated 
by several circumstances, of which the most important is the 
fact that the Allies are heavily in debt to the United States. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


A GERMAN SLAM 


“You Germans should eat 


Ture COMMAND FROM WALL STREET: 
less and pay more.”’ 


—Dorfbarbier (Berlin). 


This debt has been made a constant element in the equation of a 
financial settlement in Europe, we are told, because Great Britain 
by the Baldwin Agreement crystallized her obligations under that 
hee and obliged other governments to do the same. Before 
the conclusion of the Baldwin Agreement, and of similar treaties 
by other countries, it is claimed, something could have been 
obtained from the American Treasury in the same way as 


Germany has been protected from excessive payment by the 
Transfer Clause in the Dawes plan, but: 


““Now there is nothing to prevent the United States from 
insisting to be paid in full, without any consideration for Europe’s 
miseries and troubles. Until now we have seen no sign of a soften- 
ing of the American attitude, and political cireumstances make it 
doubtful that such a softening, even if eventually inevitable, 
ean take effect within the next eighteen months. So if the 
Dawes plan is to be revised soon, ways and means have to be 
devised to do this without connecting the revision in a direct 
fashion with negotiations for a reduction of the Allied war 


FRENCH COMMUNIST SATIRE 


“The clutching hand of Uncle Sam.’’ 


—Humanité (Paris). 


debts to the United States. This places Great Britain in an 
unfortunate position, because, while France gets more than 50 per 
cent. of reparations, the British share is only 25 per cent. . . . 

‘“‘Wrance is in a different position. Apart from the fact that, 
whatever the arrangement arrived at, she wants to have a surplus 
remaining from her quota in the reparations payments after the 
debt to the United States has been covered—this because of her 
colossal expenditure on reconstruction of the devastated areas— 
it is to her advantage to have a swift settlement. ... 

“The ease of Belgium presents a special difficulty, for the 
reason that under the present arrangement the annual payment 
of the United States absorbs only about one-sixth of the Belgian 
share of reparations. The remaining five-sixths are affected to 
the so-called Extraordinary Budget, which has been established 
for a score of years ahead, and contains the expenditure not only 
for reconstruction of devastated territories but also for large 
productive works, which Belgium needs if she is to keep her place 
in modern industrial conditions. There is also the question of 
the several thousands of millions of marks left in Belgium by the 
Germans during the fifty-two months of their unlawful occupa- 
tion, and which the Belgium Government has taken over from its 
citizens at the rate of 1.35 franes per mark.”’ 


It is inexpedient yet, this writer then remarks, to go into de- 
tails and to discuss the conversations which have been carried 
on already in a tentative fashion for the preparation of the 
ground for a revision of the Dawes plan, and he adds: 


‘‘Our desire at present is only to warn our readers of the 
imminence of the question to be discust in one form or another 
in the course of the coming twelvemonth. In fact, we consider 
that it will be the most important problem in Europe in the near 
future. The need is certain, the methods to satisfy it are less 
clear, but a way out can and will be found if, before indulging in 
petty bargaining, the governments interest ed make up their minds 
on the essential principles involved, and act accordingly.” 
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SOVIET “INEFFICIENCY” AND “GRAFT” 


ESPITE THE CLAIMS of many that Soviet Russia is 
D a governmental machine which is working in most 
efficient order, every now and then certain. corre- 
spondents present an entirely different picture of that country. 
One such is a contributor to the Manchester Guardian, who 
signs himself ‘‘A Wanderer in Russia.’’ Among other topics he 
discusses the very homely one of shopping, and he tells us first 
of all that articles of luxury are as good as unknown in Russia, 
for they are not sold in the government shops, but can be “ boot- 
legged” through private shopkeepers. No one is particularly 
interested in luxuries, however, we are told, for the very good 
reason that the supply of essential articles for every-day consump- 
tion is thoroughly bad and irregular, and, he goes on to say: 


“‘This is one of the circumstances that cause us never-ending 
annoyance. When we go to a shop to buy something, we rarely 
get it at once, and the experience of years teaches us that we 
can obtain warm woolen clothing—needed for the bitterly cold 
Russian winter—only in the spring, that we can obtain light 
summer clothes only in the autumn, and snow-shoes only in 
summer. It is only the ‘tchastniki,’ the private dealers, who 
can supply us with what.we want and when we wantit. No con- 
clusion is therefore possible except that the administrative appa- 
ratus is defective. We visit the private shops to buy tools, pots, 
and pans, dairy produce, and, indeed, all the things we weary 
of vainly asking for in the government stores and cooperatives. 
But we have to pay more for them—sometimes as much as 
25 per cent. or even 50 per cent. more. This percentage repre- 
sents (1) the sums paid in bribing the officials and government 
employees who allow the ‘tchastniki’ to buy goods belonging 
to the Government; (2) insurance to cover the risks involved 
in this bribery.” 


The past winter was particularly trying, according to this in- 
formant, because clothes and industrial products were almost 
unobtainable. With the New Year what supply of industrial 
products there was began to be directed into the villages, he 
asserts, and since then the townspeople ean get less than ever. 
We read then: 


‘People in England could hardly imagine what it is like. 
For example, suppose I want to buy half a dozen handkerchiefs, 
one bed-sheet, some linen, and a dozen buttons. I may have 
to visit one shop after another and go from street to street and 
stand in queues for hours, and then consider myself lucky if I 
got half the things I need. But should you have extravagant 
ideas and dream of buying a nail-brush, a mirror, a teaspoon, or 
an enameled teapot, you will be unusually fortunate if you get 
anything at all. Throughout the whole winter it was impossible 
to get a single arshin—about a yard—of flannel, and we were 
beginning to forget what ordinary cloth looks like. From time 
to time some of these rare treasures would appear for sale at a 
certain time of the day, but the ‘tchastniki,’ being in league with 
the shopkeepers, were always on the spot. Ordinary citizens 
had no chance at all, unless by pure luck they happened to be 
in the shop buying something else when the treasures arrived. 

“Throughout the past winter the queues before the food and 
provision stores and shops were like those of the worst famine 
years. At first it was vegetable fats that were lacking. Then 
soap grew scarce, and is not easy to get even now. The shortage 
of butter has been even worse. Since January, no butter, 
whether fresh or salted, has been obtainable—the authorities 
consoled the workmen in the factories by informing them that 
the butter had been sent to the metal-workers on strike in Ger- 
many. For a time there was no flour. Some things are unob- 
tainable, other things are merely scarce, but there is nothing 
of which you can get more than half of what you want. In the 
shops you have the eternal answer, ‘We haven’t any to-day,’ or 
“None has come in,’ or ‘We’ve run out’; and if you try to make 
closer inquiries as to why you can not get what you want, you 
will get no answer other than abuse. 

““When a commodity runs short it is no longer sold on the free 
market—except illicitly. It is only obtainable by means of a 
‘labor credit’—that is to say, on credit against a voucher 
stamped by the factory or by showing a cooperative member- 
ship ecard.” 


Incidentally, it seems, this system has created the greatest 


bitterness among the peasants, who come to town especially for 
their shopping and find that they can not buy what they want. 
That production is no better than distribution is the verdict of 
this adverse critic of Soviet Russia, who avers that the excuses 
for failure and incompetence are ‘‘like the dreams of a lunatic,” 
and, he relates further: 


‘‘Last autumn it was the ‘war danger.’ Now it is ‘the coun- 
ter-revolutionary plot in the Don basin.’ In my opinion the 
authorities could just as well have construed a ‘plot’ out of the 
Turkestan irrigation affair or out of a dozen affairs that have 
come or are about to come before the courts. It may be that in 
one affair more of the former employers or present employers— 
whether Russian or foreign—are involved than in another, but, 
judging by what is published in the Russian papers, they are all 
more or less alike and are all typical of our ‘Socialist recon- 
struction.’ 

“A really sound scheme for irrigating cotton-fields in Turkestan 
was drafted by competent engineers. But it was converted 
into an utterly Utopian and impracticable plan. It was sub- 
mitted to Moscow, passing up from one authoritative body to 
another, and millions of rubles were advanced. These millions 
were simply squandered, largely by managers, who never dreamt 
of carrying out the projects for which they received the money. 
And all this was spread over years. _ 

‘‘ Another typical case is that of our two largest glass factories. 
Both manufactured bottles, worth about forty copecks each, so 
inefficiently that the State suffered a loss of thirty-three copecks 
on each bottle. This reminds me of another instance of waste- 
fulness. The State drug-stores used to take back empty bottles, 
but now they refuse. And even if a bottle is brought to be re- 
filled they refuse and give you your medicine in a new bottle. 

“Of the machinery bought from the Germans under the 
300,000,000-mark industrial-credit scheme, only a fraction has 
been used. In the textile industry, for example, German spare 
parts were imported and found to be useless because the plant 
was of English manufacture.” 


The astonishing assertion is then made by this correspondent 
that every Soviet citizen knows that only a small fraction of the 
“oraft’’ going on in Russia is revealed through the press. What 
is more, one can never tell who has a hand in it, and who has 
not, and he adds that there are the old factory owners and 
employers who now occupy honored posts in all economic admin- 
istrative centers, there are the new and undefined “‘specialists,” 
and then there are the ‘“‘downright rogues and swindlers who fly 
the Red Flag.”’ Furthermore, it is said: 


“There are many Communists who fought heroically on 
countless battle-fields in the civil war, and who now enjoy the 
forbidden fruits of ‘bourgeois culture’ and ‘bourgeois comfort.’ 
Indeed, it is these ‘commissars’ who, in accordance with Com- 
munist party discipline, are sent from one State trust to another, 
and are expected to possess technical knowledge and to lead the 
‘Socialist reconstruction’ even in its technical aspects—it is 
precisely these who are the cover under which swindlers of all 
kinds can do their business so easily. 

“There is starvation in some of the villages. What small 
surplus of grain and agricultural produce there may be brings 
in very little. The peasants are often compelled to let their 
land at a ridiculous price. Sometimes they have no alternative 
except to abandon it with their home and to emigrate to the big 
towns, which are overcrowded enough already, and where there 
is vast unemployment. The sale of land is forbidden, and 
severely punished if detected. Nevertheless, it goes on in 
secret. The agricultural policy of the Russian Government is 
being undermined not so much by the kulaks, or wealthier 
peasants, but by the poorest of the poor, under pressure of 
terrible economic distress. 

“In the more fertile areas, where the peasants are really well 
off, they have one aim—to do business with the ‘tchastniki’ and 
to sell no more than they need to buy goods in town. During 
the last two months attempts were made to compel them to 
sell their grain. In actual practise there has been little difference 
between the ‘bread distribution’ of these months and the 
measures taken while ‘war co1 munism’ still prevailed, when 
villages were cordoned off, when patrols of troops were sent out, 
and when local peasant risings were followed by arrests and 
executions. The peasants always replied in the same manner— 
the area under seed was reduced. It is difficult to imagine that 
the peasants will not be victorious in this struggle.” 
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“A GIGANTIC MASS OF HEAVEN-ASSAILING ARCHITECTURE” 


Is what New York seemed to A. E., who found Chicago hardly less impressive—with a ‘‘darker, fiercer, more tumultuous jumble of lofty build- 
ings,’’ while city after city is ‘‘raising man-made cliffs from the American plains.”’ 


_AN IRISHMAN’S ADMIRATION FOR AMERICA 
HE SCORN OR COMMISERATION which variously 
streaks the comments of foreign observers on America 
and things American may excite amusement or irrita- 
tion, according to the temper and skill of our critics, but we keep 
right onreading them. Yet when so famous an author as A. E. 
_ (George Russell) lavishes admiration on our character and our 
achievements, we are a little bit surprized to see ourselves re- 
vealed in a light different from the usual. Having returned to 
Ireland after his recent visit to this country, he sets down his 
impressions in his weekly, The Irish Statesman (Dublin), and 
chief among them was his vision of our ‘‘giant architecture,” 
meaning our sky-scrapers. He speaks of seeing ‘‘a gigantic 
mass of heaven-assailing architecture” as he sailed into New 
York Harbor, which “‘breaks the sky-line as huge cliffs might do.” 
One’s heart beats quicker at the sight, he says, such is the sen- 
sation of immense power in the builders of those monstrous 
cliffs of conerete and steel that blaze in the evening light. 
Within the city the impression deepens, and, he continues: 


“There is no end of this giant architecture. Forever new 
comrades rise up beside the elder giants; they tower up’in new 
beautiful and wonderful lines. In Manhattan, where they are 
thickest, in the depths below the streets are darkened, and the 
eye grows dizzy looking up searching for a sky. It finds high 
in air great blocks of shadow and light outsoaring Doré or 
Martin, who piled up a fabulous architecture, temple beyond 
temple, in their imagination of Babylon or Nineveh. Here 
high up are spires of burnished copper, where churches have 
been built to crown some huge edifice. At night the highest 
lights seem hardly larger than stars, and one set there without 
knowing where he was might imagine the stars also were points 
of light continuing that aerial architecture, up to infinity. 
What will New York seem after another half century? Already 
it appears the most ancient, ancient of cities, because here alone 
does an actual architecture soar above the dreams imaginative 
artists have conceived of the Towers of Babel. One would 
imagine at night, where a remote light on a topmost story catches 
the eye, that some Chaldean wizard was there calculating horo- 
scopes for Nebuchadnezzar. Chicago is hardly less impressive: 
a darker, fiercer, more tumultuous jumble of lofty buildings, 
and a surging humanity. City after city seems to be going 
their way, raising man-made cliffs from the flat American plains. 
Architecture is the great contemporary American art. The 
civilization is in that first stage where, as Flinders Petrie said 
in his ‘Revolutions of Civilization,’ there is a mastery over the 
plastic arts, because there is a physical vitality equal to any 
labor. The railway stations, even, are awe-inspiring. Entering 


the Grand Central or Pennsylvania station, one almost feels the 
head should be bared and speech be in whispers, so like do they 
seem in their vastness to temples of the mysteries but for the 
crowds which hurry about their secular business.” 


As to the people of the United States, A. E. says he finds it diffi- 
cult to imagine any more kind, and tho haughty to those who 
do not like them, they are lavish in their good-will to all who 
greet them with unaffected liking. It is easy to like them, for 
they are young in their minds, yet because there is youth in 
their nature, he adds, one must not assume that their youth is 
not as competent as the age and experience of the ‘‘ancestor 
continent.’”’ The evidence of competence lies everywhere about, 
he asserts, and goes on: 


““They were no bunglers who built those great cities, whatever 
graft may have gone to their making. Their education at 
present tends to bring about a high average competence in the 
affairs of life rather than a profound subjectivity. They look 
outward rather than inward. The activity is so tremendous 
that people are called away from central depths to surfaces. 
There they achieve marvelous things and are delighted as chil- 
dren at what they do. They are a little doubtful about it also. 
They ask you what you think, and listen to see whether you have 
an intuition of anything better still which is to come out of them. 
They are continually scrapping works and buildings, because out 
of some inner fountain in their being there are welling up per- 
petually new images which mirror better the secret of their 
own character. They are evolving a beauty and elegance of 
their own. The women have almost standardized good taste 
in dress. It is rare to see a woman who offends the artist’s 
sense in color and form. I wish I could commend the art with 
which so many redden their lips with fierce color. Even lovely 
girls yield to this hideous fashion. It is the mass mood of youth 
for the moment. It will probably vanish in another year or two. 
The girls are so naturally charming that they do not need the 
arts of the demi-mondaine, who must conceal the withering of 
her freshness. They almost all have an intellectual eagerness. 
It yet remains to be seen what this eagerness of American women 
for ideas tends to, what discovery for themselves or for life. 
I feel at present their eagerness is like bubbles under water, 
trying to rise, to come to their own natural air.” 


American men A. HB. finds to be less effervescent, yet he credits 
them with strong elements of romanticism and idealism, even in 
those powerful masters of industry. All are lavishly generous, 
he thinks, and the reason is that: 


“They have discovered the economic applications of that 
spiritual law which gives to the giver: so that whoever pours 
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out to others what is in them to give, whatever there is of love 
or beauty or imagination or intellect, are themselves perpetually 
being fed from within. In the sphere of economies this lavish 
spending of what is earned stimulates consumption and reacts 
on production. The spendthrift nation is the prosperous nation. 
While one notices with delight this instinctive lavishing of what 
is earned, a doubt arises whether the natural resources of the 
country are not being too lavishly squandered also. It is right 
to spend what one earns. But is it right to mine the lands, as 
too many farmers do, taking from the earth its stored-up fertility 
and restoring nothing to it, cutting down the forests, draining 
the oil wells, and in a thousand other ways leaving to their 
children an inheritance of nature somewhat exhausted, as a 
woman by too much childbearing?”’ 


People speak too often of America as an extension of Huropean 
civilization and culture, A. E. then remarks, and in a superficial 
sense this is true, as it is true that every child must have some 
parents. But just as the child develops a distinct character, 
he adds, so is this new race developing a powerful character of 
its own. Here is the beginning of a civilization where the 
quality that is to dominate and inspire is yet unseen or is notice- 
able in but a few minds, he avers, and proceeds as follows: 


“‘Great cultures spring like great religions from founders with 
but few disciples, and at first the ideas which later may dominate 
are born in: a society’ where an: opposing idea is king. Then 
begins a struggle like that between the beings spoken of by the 
‘Greek philosopher. ‘One lives the other’s death. One dies the 
other’s life.’ What is arising or to arise in the States? I think 
of it as some mood of planetary consciousness. I can not get 
a more precise word. Intuition and reason alike prompt me 
to say this. In the ancient world, where travel was difficult, 
dangerous and expensive, the material basis for such a planetary 
consciousness was not in existence. The cultures of China, 
India, Egypt turned inward and brooded on themselves. Within 
the last century only has a nervous system interlocking the 
planet been evolved. Railway, steamship, cable, wireless, 
swift-evolving air transport, economic international organiza- 
tions: the roar of the planet is in every ear. It is true it sounds 
in European ears also, but it is not the planet they were born 
under. The characters of European and Asiatic “were formed in 
elder centuries, and they change but little from their intense 
self-concentration in the new era. Biologically, the American 
people are made up from fiery particles of life jetted from many 
human fountains. The biological ancestors of the people in the 
States are European, Asiatic, African, with some survival of 
the aboriginal American. Nature will find in this multitude the 
materials to blend to make a more complex mentality than any 
known before, with wide-reaching affinities in the subconscious. 
I notice, too, that the writers who form the spiritual germ-cell 
of American culture—Hmerson, Whitman, Thoreau, and their 
school—think and write of themselves almost as naturally being 
as children of earth, as being American citizens. That group 
manifest in their writings something like a cosmic consciousness.”’ 


What is more, we are then told, is that American statesmen 
are beginning to formulate world policies, leagues of nations, 
world peace, a sense of duty to the world struggling up through 
the intense self-interest and preoccupation with their own affairs. 
American benevolence is world-wide, A. E. declares, and he cites 
the Rockefeller Foundation as being as benevolent to Japan, 
France, England, Germany, Belgium, or Singapore, as to neigh- 
boring Canada. We read then: 


**T do not say this planetary outlook or consciousness is uni- 
versal. It exists rather in a few minds. The ordinary man 
may not understand, indeed he is first repelled, by the thoughts 
that move the mightier of his kind, but the same elements are 
in his being, and finally he reels after the shepherds who eall. 
A planetary consciousness, I surmise, will grow up through cen- 
turies in this astonishing people, warring with its contrary idea, 
which also has its own meaning and just basis. Our human 
faculties are burnished by their struggle with opposites in our- 
selves. And it is no less true of the ideas which become domi- 
nant in great civilizations. I imagine centuries in which in the 
higher minds in the States a noble sense of world duty, a world 
consciousness, will struggle with mass mentality and gradually 
pervade it, to establish there, and in the world, perhaps, the idea 
that all humanity are children of one King.” 


THE CABARET CONQUERING IN CHINA 


ORE CAN BE LEARNED in visiting jazz cabarets 
M in Shanghai about changing China, we are told, than 
from a hundred of the leading books on the Chinese 
problem. The modern dancing cabaret, where dancing partners 
are provided by the establishment, was introduced into Shanghai, 
it seems, by the White Russians, refugees from their homeland, 
who flocked into the Chinese port cities, and the Shanghai 
China Weekly Review relates that, at one time, there were more 
than one thousand Russian dancing girls in that city. Inci- 
dentally, it is pointed out, they assisted materially in supporting 
the large Russian refugee community, but it appears that the 
Russians’ monopoly of the jazz cabarets in Shanghai is passing 
because their Chinese sisters are ‘‘cutting in’ rapidly. In several 
places, it is noted further, one finds both Russian and Chinese 
girls, and in others Russian, Chinese, and Japanese girl dancers. 
We read then: 


“‘None of the writers on the Chinese Revolution have as yet 
touched on the passing of that Chinese institution, the ‘Sing- 
song girl,’ but it is a fact that the attractive young lady who used 
to sit behind your chair at a Chinese banquet and screech in your 
ear to the tune of a scratchy Chinese fiddle, is rapidly passing, 
along with the old-style Northern militarists, the ancient cere- 
monial style of official addresses, the use of long gowns as articles 
of attire for men and women, and the use of trousers as attire for 
Chinese women. Up in Szechuen and down in Kwangsi the 
Sing-song girl is probably still holding her own against the in- 
roads of progress and ‘modernization,’ but in Shanghai the Sing- 
song girlis in a bad way, and seemingly is on the road to oblivion, 
her place being taken by the modern jazz cabaret entertainer or 
dancing-partner. The thing has come on us rather suddenly; 
in fact so suddenly that comparatively few foreigners in Shanghai 
yet realize that most of the leading Chinese hotels in Shanghai 
in recent months have installed modern ballrooms where the 
latest jazz music is dispensed, and where young China is dancing 
the Charleston, the Black Bottom, and the other near-barbarous 
versions of the dance which America is supposed to have plagiar- 
ized from the African negroes.” 


The Sing-song girl, we are further informed, occupied a definite 
place in the Chinese social scheme of things, whether in Mukden 
or Canton, and her chief purpose apparently was to help tired 
business men and officials to forget their worries. But the Sing- 
song girl of to-day, it is said, has almost overnight become a 
jazz-cabaret singer, who wears an abbreviated foreignized style 
of skirt in place of the silk trousers she formerly wore. An 
edict was issued against the wearing of skirts by the late Marshal 
Chang T'so-lin, we are told, and his mandate stated that he had 
been informed that Chinese girls were appearing in the Peking 
Central Park ‘“‘with nothing on their legs except stockings,” 
with the result that: 


‘He ordered off the skirts and demanded a return to feminine 
trousers! But despite the reactionism of the Mukden war- 
lord and others of his type, Young China insists uponmodernizing, 
and the jazz cabaret in Shanghai is the result. : 

‘“‘But most interesting of all is the sight of Chinese, men and 
women, dancing ‘modern-fashion’ in a modern ballroom to the 
tune of ‘modern’ or rather American music. Once in a while one 
notes a Chinese wearing a long gown trying to do the modern 
steps, but this is unusual, since most of the Chinese who dance 
wear modern Western tailored clothes with Oxford-bags and 
everything. Recently one of these cabaret places which have 
sprung up in Shanghai like mushrooms of late held a dancing 
competition which was participated in by dancing couples of 
about every known nationality—Russians, Japanese, Europeans, 
and combinations of several Eastern and Western nationalities— 
and the first prize was won by a Chinese couple. The girl wore 
a bright red foreign-style dress with short skirt, flesh-colored 
stockings, silver shoes, low neck, and she had bobbed hair, of 
course. The young man was drest in ‘conventional black’ 
tuxedo. After the prizes had been distributed and the applause 
had died down, the proprietor of the jazz palace was asked 
who the Chinese young lady was. ‘Why, she is Miss So-and-so, 
the popular movie actress.’ Yes, China is advancing—or at least 
is changing. The revolution goes deep!” 


SCIENCE ~ AND~INVENTION 


“THE HIGH COST OF HEALTH. 


OW CAN A FAMILY OF MODERATE MEANS 
secure adequate, scientific medical service at a cost 
which it can afford? Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 

of Stanford University and former President of the American 
Medical Association, declared recently, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, that this ‘“‘is the most 
pressing medical question before the people 
to-day, and is daily becoming more acute.” 
Plans of the Committee for a five-year pro- 

gram of research, which it hopes will help 
- to solve the problem, have just been out- 
lined. It is stated that nothing similar 
was ever undertaken anywhere in the 
world. ‘‘The importance of the problem 
may be better appreciated,’ says Dr. 
Wilbur, ‘‘ when itisrealized that the present 
cost of illness to the people of the United 
States is probably over $5,000,000,000 per 
year.’’ Saysa press bulletin issued by the 
Committee: 


“The Committee, which is a newly formed 
organization with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, includes some of the most eminent 
physicians, sanitarians and economists, as 
well as prominent laymen. Financial sup- 
port has been supplied by the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
the Russell Sage Foundation, and the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

‘Participating in the research will be the 
American Medical Association, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the United 
States Public Health Service, and other 
agencies. 

***TMhere are more than a million persons 
engaged in curing and preventing disease,’ 
said Dr. Wilbur, ‘and more than five bil- 
lions invested in hospitals and other equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, a large group of 
persons are not receiving needed medical 
treatment at costs within their means. Com- 
plaints of high charges are becoming fre- 
quent, and I fear some of them are justified. 
The cause of the difficulty, often, isthe large 
number of separate bills which must be paid, 
not the amount of the physician’s charge. 

‘««Physicians, as a group, are not earning adequate incomes; 
and for many, hospitals and other facilities for scientific work 
are lacking. Nurses, and dentists, too, fail to receive satis- 
factory returns for their labors. Apparently, it is the present 
system which is at fault. 

“The Committee hopes that the facts which will be revealed 
by the studies should encourage practical experimentation by 
the medical profession and the public, and that they should lay 
a foundation for the provision of adequate and efficient thera- 
peutic and preventive treatment to the whole population at a 
reasonable cost to the individual and the community under 
conditions which will maintain the personal relations of the 
doctor and his patient, and assure the physician, nurse, dentist, 
and other agents adequate compensation for services rendered.’”’ 


The situation is further set forth in a pamphlet issued by the 
Committee under the title, ‘“‘The One Great Outstanding Prob- 
lem.’ Init we read: 


‘““The high cost of ill-health is not due to the fact that phy- 
sicians as a group are being paid too much. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether the income of a majority is adequate. 
The cost of medical education (often $10,000 or more), together 


COMPLAINTS ARE JUSTIFIED 


Regarding too high medical charges, says 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stan- 
ford University and former President of the 
American, Medical Association. 
the most pressing medical question before 
the people to-day,” 

daily becoming more acute.” 


with free work at the homes of clients, uncollectable bills, free 
service in hospitals and clinics, failure to charge for preventive 
work and high cost of equipment and living—these various items 
often reduce the net income to an amount far from satisfactory. 
It has been estimated that the physicians of Denver, Colorado, 
give at least one million dollars’ worth of services per year 
without charge. Dentists, nurses, and others engaged in the cure 
and prevention of disease are surely not 
getting rich at the expense of the sick. It 
is the large number of separate charges, in 
many cases, which causes hardship. 

“There is much complaint among the 
people because of the high cost of medical 
eare. There is also much dissatisfaction 
among physicians and other personnel be- 
cause of insufficient income. The question 
arises whether the present system meets 
adequately the needs either of the patient 
or of those who render him professional 
service. 

“Tt is the hope of the Committee that 
the completion of the program outlined will 
throw substantial light upon the following 
fundamental questions: the extent to which 
the burden of the cost of medical care and 
the incidence of sickness falls upon various 
economic¢ and social classes in different types 
of communities, and the variation in cost 
of the individual families; the proportion of 
the cost of medical care in typical commu- 
nities borne by the patient, the community 
and the physician himself; the financial re- 
turns to physicians with various types of 
practise in particular areas and under par- 
ticular conditions; and the comparative 
adequacy and economy of medical care 
under diverse plans and programs of emer- 
gency or distributed payment.” 


The Committee’s actual program, we are 
told, will consist of the three following 
groups of studies: 


‘1. Preliminary surveys of data showing 
the incidence of disease and disability re- 
quiring medical services and of general 
existing facilities for dealing with them. 

‘2. Studies on the cost to the family of 
medical services and the return aceru- 
ing to the physician and other agents fur- 
nishing such services. 

«3. Analysis of specially organized facilities for medical care 
now serving particular groups of the population. 

“The above studies, it is estimated, will cost over $300,000 
during the five-year period.” 


Writes the editor of the Grand Rapids Herald: 


“Tf Dr. Wilbur and the members of the committee which will 
work with him ean do anything to reduce the cost of curing 
sickness, and at the same time adequately adjust the incomes 
of members of medical and surgical professions, all of civilization 
will be eternally indebted to them. But health is still the most 
valuable thing the dollar can buy. At whatever cost it is a 
bargain. Any thinking person is bound to prefer the present 
abundance of available skill, despite cost, to the old-time limita- 
tion upon the sick man’s range of possible succor.” 


POD bissis 


he says, ‘‘and it is 


The Boston Globe suggests: 


“Perhaps the trouble is that, while departments of life have 
been so rearranged as to give the persons who use them far 
more for their money, considering the different price scale, the 
department of medicine has remained more nearly as it was. 
Whether or not this is so, it is well that a searching inquiry is 
to be made.” 
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HUNTING FOR ARIZONA’S GIANT METEOR 


HE POSSIBILITY OF FINDING a huge mass of 
meteoric metal of great value buried underneath what 
is known as the ‘‘meteor crater” in Arizona, has already 

been set forth in articles quoted in these columns, as well as some 
unsuccessful attempts to get at the treasure. We now learn from 
an article on ‘‘The Meteor Crater Project,”’ contributed by E. H. 
Robie, associate editor of The Engineering and Mining Journal 
to that paper, that mining operations on a serious scale have now 
been begun, altho the result is by no means certain and its pro- 
moters frankly entitle it ‘‘a gamble.’ It is really an exploring 
expedition as interesting and ex- 
citing as one to the North Pole 
or Central Africa, altho the ac- 
tual distance to be traversed is 
only a little over quarter of a 
mile. Writes Mr. Robie: 


Projectile came _.7 
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“Meteor Crater is a huge bowl 
in the plain between Winslow and 
Flagstaff, over three-quarters of 
a mile in diameter and 570 feet 
deep from the edge of the rim to 
the present bed. It has been 
generally attributed to the impact 
of a mass of meteoric material, a 
theory corroborated by the many 
thousand fragments of meteoric 
iron which have been found di- 
rectly surrounding the crater or 
mixed in with the ejected material 
constituting the rim. It is now 
generally believed that the hole 
was formed by the head of a small 
comet which was in reality a 
compact cluster of many indi- 
vidual units of meteoric iron, 
some of which contained sufficient 
ehlorin to oxidize on exposure to atmospheric conditions, and 
form the great quantity of meteoric iron shale which is found 
in this vicinity. The main body of the meteorite or comet is 
thought to lie about 1,500 feet below the south rim of the crater, 
and to be composed of small fragments, many partly or entirely 
oxidized, so that they resemble hematite iron, except that they 
are magnetic and contain a substantial percentage of nickel as 
well as a small amount of metals of the platinum group. 

“Attempts to develop the meteoric mass were made from 1903 
to 1908 by the Standard Iron Company of Philadelphia, which 
sought the ore-body by shaft and drill holes in the bottom of the 
bowl, but failed to find anything more than isolated fragments. 
Again in 1921 and 1922 the United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Exploration Company spent a large amount of money 
putting down a churn-drill hole from the south rim of the crater, 
and conducted some other exploration near the surface. The 
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MAP OF THE CRATER 
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drill eventually reached a depth of 1,376 feet, at which point the | 
bit jammed, very likely between two large fragments of meteoric 


iron, and the cable was broken in trying to lift the tools. For the 
last 200 feet a considerable quantity of oxidized meteoric iron 
had been brought up with the sludge from the drill, making it 
seem highly probable that at least a portion of the main meteoric 
mass had been located at this point. The directors refused to 
sanction the large additional appropriation necessary to carry 
out further exploration. 

“The property has now been leased to the Meteor Crater 
Exploration & Mining Company, which started active work 
early in this year, and which is financed largely by Boston and 
Philadelphia capital. 


““Mhe diamond drilling to pilot the formation surrounding the 


erater and to determine the most 
suitable place for sinking the 
shaft has now been completed, 
and the location of the shaft at a 
considerable distance south of 
the crater has been picked; the 
actual shaft sinking was expected 
to start this month. 

““The shaft will be sunk to a 
depth of about 1,600 feet and 


to a point directly below the bot- 
tom of the United States com- 
pany’s drill hole, where the main 
mass of meteoric material is sup- 
posed to rest. This work should 
be completed in a year or fifteen 
months, dependent on _ under- 
ground conditions. 

“The methods of mining and 
the subsequent treatment of the 
meteoric material will depend on 
what is actually found. It is be- 
lieved that the mass will be in 
sufficiently small pieces to be 
mined without great difficulty, 
particularly if a large portion is 
in an oxidized condition; thus 
there will be no necessity to drill or blast any very large frag- 
ments of meteoric iron, which, as could well be imagined, would 
be an extremely difficult and expensive undertaking. 

Samples of unoxidized meteoric material average 93 per cent. 
iron, 6.4 per cent. nickel, 0.35 ounces platinum, and 0.16 ounces 
iridium. The gross value of both classes of material is quite 
substantial at present market figures, and metallurgists do not 
believe that there will be any great difficulty in recovering a 
large percentage of these metals. 

“Tt will probably be preferable to flux the meteoric ore with 
some sulfur-bearing material, involving the loss of the iron 
(which at this particular locality is not of any great commer- 
cial value), but permitting the recovery of a great percentage of 
the platinum metals. 

“The exploration and development of this unique ore-body is 
indeed fascinating and—being highly speculative, and as the 
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THE THEORY OF HOW THE CRATER WAS HAMMERED OUT 


This cross-section shows how the meteoric body is supposed to have smashed its way into the sandstone. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of Lhe Scientific American 


LOOKING TOWARD THE NORTH RIM OF METEOR CRATER, NEARLY A MILE IN DIAMETER AND 570 FEET DEEP 


interested parties frankly state, ‘an out-and-out gamble’—it is 
fortunate that the search is being sponsored and financed by 
men thoroughly cognizant of the uncertainties and difficulties 
of the project, and willing and able to afford the risk involved.”’ 


TASTE AND SMELL NO WATER-TESTS 


HEY ARE UNRELIABLE, asserts Health, the bulletin 

of the New Hampshire State Board of Health (Concord). 

It is common experience, says the writer, that a ma- 
jority of the water-consuming public is concerned only by what 
it can see, taste, or smell. Many a water company or department 
has been able for years to supply, without protest or question, 
a water that was of dubious safety; yet let iron or rust appear, 
or harmless algee develop odor and taste, and the superintendent 
will encounter protests galore. In fact: 


““The germs of disease may have no terrors, but let a harmless 
worm pass the faucet—as will sometimes happen with even the 
best-cared-for of systems—and the occurrence may even be 
accepted as ground for a suit for damages. The public has yet 
to learn that in this latitude, and barring certain poisonous 
plants, the only organic impurities in a water really entitled to 
be feared are the wastes that may be implanted therein by man 
or animals. 

“Recently a Strafford County jury rendered a verdict for 
the defendant City of Dover in a suit for damages brought 
against the latter by a young woman who alleged that as a 
result of having swallowed two glasses of the city water as 
delivered into the house through a ‘dead pipe,’ shé was im- 
mediately rendered violently ill by the poisonous matter claimed 
to be therein contained, a condition of ‘toxic gastritis’ being 
set up which resulted in permanent health impairment and re- 
duced earning capacity. 

‘‘While the plaintiff admitted that she noticed nothing wrong 
with the odor or taste of the water, and was not conscious of 
having swallowed any foreign matter, yet shortly thereafter 
her mother noted the development of an odor and of considerable 
sediment in the water as drawn from the faucet, and it was 
claimed that on the following morning a worm, which was 
earefully preserved and exhibited at the trial, was ejected from 
the pipe. 

“The Dover water supply, derived from Willand Pond and 
Hussey Springs, with aeration, slow sand-filtration and chlori- 
nation, is classable as excellent. While not a ‘dead end,’ the 
house in which the plaintiff resides is one of three situated on 
the outskirts and which were supplied at the time through 
comparatively long lengths of service pipe. An analysis of a 
sample collected from this faucet at the time in question indi- 
cated organically and bacterially excellent water, with freedom 
from turbidity and sediment, but with some odor. No other 
person was rendered ill. 

‘A fact familiar to water-works officials is that in the case of 
any water-works, deposits of rust and vegetable matter form on 
the mains and service pipes, which deposits may in some cir- 
cumstances become detached, also that at times small forms 
of animal life may work past the distribution reservoir screens 


and come through to the faucet. The sudden development of 
such a local condition in the water is admittedly unpleasant 
and, if persistent, evokes annoyance and is a reasonable justi- 
fication for a request that the water department endeavor to 
clear the pipe. 

“The claim, however, that any such matter contained in a 
water under the circumstances cited is capable of ‘ throwing off a 
toxin’ and of occasioning serious and protracted illness in the 
person who may swallow it is nothing short of absurd, and 
had the litigants seen fit in the first place to have sought and 
to have been guided by the advice of the State Board of Health, 
much subsequent effort and expense might have been avoided. 
In this case there was competent testimony presented to the 
effect that the plaintiff’s illness might well have been due to 
certain other causes. 

‘Incidentally, a lesson which water-works managements can 
draw from this episode is the desirability of so maintaining their 
systems that these shall be above any reasonable criticism. 
Undoubtedly a factor of no small assistance to the City of 
Dover in this incident was the fact that it could be shown 
that this city has at all times been disposed to carry out the 
recommendations for improvement as made to it from time to 
time by the State Board of Health. As much could not be 
said for some of our cities and towns.” 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST METEORITE—The meteor which 
fell in Arizona and made the crater described on the opposite 
page was not the largest that ever hit our planet. The most 
gigantic meteorite of which science has any certain knowledge 
fell on the earth on June 30, 1908. Fortunately, says Dr. E. E. 
Free’s Week’s Science (New York), the enormous celestial missile 
struck the earth in the remote province of Yenisei, in Siberia, 
and its only victims were apparently a few million trees and a 
herd of 1,500 reindeer. We read further: 


“According to a report to the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific by Mr. N. T. Bobroynikoff, the Russian exploring ex- 
pedition sent to investigate rumors of this gigantic fall has 
discovered the site and has proved not merely that the meteor 
did arrive, but that its arrival must have been one of the most 
spectacular events in the whole history of the earth. Where the 
meteorite struck there now exists, the expedition reports, an area 
several miles in diameter where the earth is torn and furrowed 
as tho by a gigantic harrow. Around this in a circle scores of 
miles in diameter millions of dead trees of the primeval forest 
now lie flat and stript of their branches, every tree pointing 
outward from the center, like a vast forest of fallen nine-pins. 
At the nearest settlement, fifty miles away, two farmers were 
knocked down by the blast of the meteorite’s fall and scorched 
by its heat. Both the heat wave and the explosion were perceived 
at the railway, four hundred miles distant. Of a herd of 1,500 
tame reindeer believed to have been near the site of the fall no 
trace has since been found. Had chance directed this enormous 
visitor from space to the site of a city or a thickly settled country 
the world would have experienced an unparalleled disaster; one, 
we must not forget, which may yet happen should another such 
meteorite ever arrive.” 
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A COLORADO “ICE-CREAM WELL” 


N NORTHERN COLORADO is an oil-well whose output 
is like nothing encountered by drillers anywhere else in the 
world, says Popular Mechanics (Chicago). This freak well 

is on the North McCallum dome, Jackson County. On the 
charts it is labeled ‘‘Sherman No. 1.’’ In the vicinity it is better 
known as the ‘‘Ice-Cream well.’”’ We read: 


‘From its deep bore pours a frozen mixture of gas and oil 
that reaches the surface at a temperature of 126 degrees Fahren- 
heit below zero. By a wide margin, the oil holds the record as 
the coldest that ever came out of the ground. 

““The well is unusual in several other respects. Its derrick 
floor is 8,240 feet above sea-level. From this elevation the bore 
goes down 5,130 feet, giving the well the distinction of being the 
deepest oil producer in Colorado. Another unusual feature is 
that the oil is straw-colored, and so clear that a person looking 
down into a filled 500-barrel tank may count the rivets on its wall. 

‘‘This producer is located in a region not particularly inviting 
to the seeker for oil. Winter temperatures range to 25 below 
zero, and water lines have to be buried seven feet to get below 
the freezing zone. Snow often blocks the highways and, in mid- 
winter, the district is likely to be shut off for periods of several 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


THE “ICE-CREAM WELL,’ WHOSE PRODUCT IS 126 DEGREES BELOW ZERO 


weeks, excepting for the train that is supposed to make three trips 
weekly from Laramie, and quite often manages to fight through 
the deep drifts. 

‘“When the well was brought in, the frozen gas-oil mixture shot 
high above the derrick, and descended in an icy cascade. Soon 
the derrick was heavily coated by the stuff, and the ground near 
by was covered with frosty heaps. 

‘“A week passed before the drillers were able to install high- 
pressure fittings and put the flow under control. This delay 
made it possible for residents of the vicinity and visitors from 
Denver to come to gaze upon the geyser that spouted from nearly 
a mile below the surface. They speculated with interest upon the 
strange performance, but arrived at no explanation why the 
gushing stream should try to imitate a snowstorm. 

“It was noted that the light-yellowish oil gave the heaps on 
the ground a creamy tinge. This suggested to some visiting 
spectators the ice-cream nickname for the well. Several weeks 
later, an analysis of the gas in the mixture had been completed. 
It showed 80 per cent. of carbon dioxid, and the presence of a 
small percentage of helium has caused government chemists to 
make further tests. The efficiency of carbon dioxid as a fire 

extinguisher forms the basis of one of its commercial applications. 

“With the well under control, the producers faced the problem 
of making use of their peculiar product. It was necessary to 
evolve an economical process for thawing out the mixture and 
separating the gas from the oil. There were no precedents. Oil 
drillers had struck earbon-dioxid gas on a fow previous occa- 
sions, but never before had it been encountered in combination 
with oil. 

“W.H. Price, of Casper, Wyoming, finally worked out the suc- 
cessful separation process now in use. The mixture runs from 


the well head into a 1,500-barrel tank, the leader pipes entering 
the tank eight feet above the bottom. Into the lower part of this 
tank other pipes convey live steam under pressure. The ends of 
the oil and steam lines turn after entering the tank, causing a 
swirling motion that aids the thawing process. 

“‘The shutting in of the well, even tho it stopt the spouting 
forth of that ‘snow’ from 5,000 feet underground, did not reduce 
Sherman No. 1 to the appearance of an average gusher. The 
icy coating on the derrick and the frozen heaps on the ground 
melted away, but there still remain visible evidences of the 
‘Ice-Cream well’s’ individuality. 

‘‘No visitor to the site fails to note the jacket of ice that in- 
cases the fittings at the well head and covers all pipes leading 
therefrom and the whole upper part of the near-by separator 
tank. The ice is as ever-present as in a refrigeration plant. 

‘“‘Now, a way is being sought to find a profitable use for the 
carbon dioxid. The quantity of wasted gas is estimated at 
30,000,000 cubie feet daily, far more than sufficient to supply 
all the soda fountains and other users of carbon dioxid in the 
United States.” 


CATNIP TO NIP. WILDCATS—Catnip, apparently a family 
weakness, is proving fatal to Tabby’s dangerous relatives in the 
Western States, we are told in Science Service’s Daily Science 


News Bulletin (Washington). Bobcats, mountain lions, and 
lynxes, which assist in destroying from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
worth of game and live stock each year, are being baited on a 
large scale with catnip oil, according to the U. S. Biological 
Survey. We read: 


‘Prior to the discovery that catnip makes an effective bait, 
the taking of mountain lions particularly presented a serious 
problem to hunters and trappers. They frequent rough, inac- 
cessible country, and had to be trailed with dogs and shot after 
being driven into caves or up trees. Last year literally hundreds 
were lured to traps and poisoned bait with catnip oil. Dr. 
A. KX. Fisher, in charge of Economic Investigations, is credited 
with the discovery. Walking through the National Zoo, with 
a sprig of catnip in his pocket, he noticed that a mountain lion 
woke up when he passed by, and that a tiger next door, reputed 
to be dangerous, seemed to be courting his friendship. It minced 
up to the bars and tried to follow him. Dr. Fisher tossed the 
catnip over the fence. The tiger purred and sniffed and rolled 
over on it, licked the fur where it had touched, located the sprig 
on the floor, pounced upon it and finally ate it up. He reported 
this singular conduct to the Survey, and an investigation was 
begun to determine whether the plant could be used effectively 
as bait. A catnip garden was then planted on the Experiment 
Farm at Arlington, from which enough oil was secured for field 
experiments. These proved so successful that additional crops 
were planted by the Government at Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Some hunters have reported taking every ‘cat’ that came within 
the vicinity of traps baited with the catnip, and the result is 
that the oil is now being distributed and used on a large seale.”’ 
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THE ART OF OLD RUSSIA 


OTHING IS MORE MARKED IN RUSSIAN LIFE 
than the prevalence of the icon. It is the symbolof their 
religion, and stretches far back in history. Not many 

pecialists have treated it as a form of art, says Prof. N. Sobolev 

f Moscow, principally due to the fact that icons belonged to 

eligious cults and were, therefore, not accessible to the laity. 


‘ 


SACRED TREASURE OF RUSSIA 


“The Virgin of Vladimir’’ (11th Century). The most important 
events in Russian history took place in its presence. 


\itho the Soviet State repudiates religion, it has manifested an 
ntenser interest in all cultural subjects, and it has been found 
hat few if any of the works of art possest by the autocratic 
rovernment of the past have suffered from the revolutionary 
ipheavals. Icons, it must be said, tho preserved in the churches, 
iad become dark with age. The first exhibition of these religious 
ymbols was held in Moscow in the nineties, and people began 
o awaken to the artistic merits of these forms of ancient art. 
>rofessor Sobolev, writing in the Jllustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig) 
ells of the more recent awakening of appreciation: 


“In 1917—after the separation of Church and State—every 
ffort was made to locate and restore these precious works of 
rt, and one was confronted with new and unexpected problems 
yf which one had had but a faint idea in former years. 

“Tf the Byzantinesque art was the heir and propagator of the 
raditions of classical antiquity, then the Russian art of icon 
yainting assumed the same relationship to the arts handed down 
0 it from the Greeks. 

“The pupils of the Byzantinesque icon painters, in Novgorod 
ind Kiev, worked according to the strict precepts of their 


teachers. They not only assumed their technique and customs, 
but rigidly lived up to the rule laid down by Byzantium for the 
painting of individual figures of saints, or of entire religious 
episodes. So this type of painting was retained to the present day. 

“The Russian icons, which, true to the idea of the cult, dealt 
in various religious motifs, were entirely free from every-day 
influences. One never finds pathos in them. The icon painters 
avoided all movements and gestures which manifest the ex- 
pression of strong internal feeling. However, through this 
unusual reserve, they achieved a much more marked effect. 
This immobility of composition was derived, partly from the 
idealistic rudiments of icon painting, and partly from the maxims 
held by Byzantium. This peculiarity in icon painting, which 
the Russian painters admirably adapted to their own use, gave 
the artists individual forms in which their creative talents could 
develop. Despite these restrictions, however, the national 
characteristics peculiar to every race asserted themselves. In 
this manner, individual types of Christ, the Virgin, the angels, 
the prophets, and the fathers of the Church, were created.” 


One of the most important of the icons of the Russian people 


IT WENT INTO BATTLE 


“The Virgin of Donfkaja’’ (14th Century), an icon of the first 
Moscow school, which was carried to the battle-field of Kulikov, 
where the Tatars were badly defeated. 


is the Virgin of Vladimir, we are told, which has an unusual 
history. 


‘“We first find a trace of it in the chronicles of 1164, at which 
time Prince Andrej Bogojubov brought it from Kiev to Vladimir, 
where it was set up in the Temple of the Ascension. The icon 
then became the witness of the terrible destruction of the entire 
Vladimir district by Batu in 1237. In 1395, when the hordes of 
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Nomads, under the leadership of Timur, moved from the south 
to the north, the icon was removed to Moscow in the hope that 
‘the heavenly advocate would aid and protect.’ The transpor- 
tation of the icon actually saw the retreat of the Tatar races, and 
Moscow was delivered from the threatened invasion. From that 
time on, the Madonna was known as the ‘Savior,’ and the people 
of Moscow placed her in the largest temple in the Kremlin, in 
the Temple of the Ascension, where it remained until 1918, when 


“THE SAVIOR WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR” 


This icon head strongly resembles the Byzantine mosaic heads to be 


seen in Sicilian churches. This isin the Historical Museum, Moscow. 


it was restored. It was in front of this picture that the Czars 
prayed on their coronation day. 

““This particular icon played an important réle in the life of the 
Russian people, and, after it had been restored, its effective 
harmony and combination of color acted as a revelation to all 
who saw it. The unusual expression of the Virgin, and the eyes 
especially, placed this work of art of the eleventh century in an 
important position, and nothing has been found since that can in 
the least compare with it. 

‘* After a whole series of icons of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the origin of which was unknown, had been restored 
in the State Restoration Institute in Moscow, and had regained 
their original beauty, paintings were brought to light with which 
definite names were connected. One of these names was that of 
Andrej Rubljov, a monk belonging to the famous Troizko- 
Sergiev convent. He was a pupil of the Moscow school of icon 
painting, which enjoyed a splendid reputation for its wonderful 
coloring. It is assumed that Rubljov was born in 1370, the 
place and the names of his parents are unknown. It is known 
that he died in 1430 in the Snass-Andronov convent in Moscow, 
and that he lies buried there. Despite the many references to 
his works, only one of his pictures was known until recent years, 
the ‘Holy Trinity,’ which still hangs in the Holy Trinity Church 
in the Troizko-Sergiev convent. Rubljov worked on it from 
1409 until 1425. All of the other icons of Rubljov—and they 
have been but recently discovered—as well as his frescoes, 
evidence the same high grade of artistic perfection and maturity. 

‘Contemporary with the Moscow icon school was another 
school in the northwest of the Moscow kingdom, in Novgorod, 
as it was then called. A great number of icons emanating from 
that school have been preserved, principally in some of the older 
orthodox churches. The icons of the Novgorod school are 
striking because of their treatment in gold and brilliant colors, 
ocher and vermilion. .. . 

“The prime of the Novgorod school of icon painting reaches 
its close with the fall of Novgorod as a free State toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. When Novgorod was destroyed 
by Ivan the Terrible in 1570, it ceased to exist as a center of 
culture. Another school of icon painting was founded in the 
north, in Pskov, and it bore much similarity to that of Nov- 


gorod. Moscow, before it gave way to the Italian artists and 
architects, often turned to Pskov. The peculiarity of the Pskov 
icons lay in the simplicity of the folds in the garments of the saints 
and in the reproduction, in gold, of the designs of the folk em- 
broideries which so often enriched the gowns of the women of 
Pskov. But the Pskov school also reached its termination 
during the reign of Ivan the Terrible (1533-1581). However, 
this was mainly due to the fact that, after the subjugation of 
Tartary, the tastes of the times suddenly underwent a change 
through the influence of Eastern art and the traffic with Persia, 
which had then been opened up.” 


The Moscow icon school, the successor of that of Novgorod, 
so we learn, began to make a series of small changes: 


“The desire for decoration gradually developed, and finally 
won the upper hand. The general tone of its icons was beauti- 
ful, but very subdued, with only an oceasional pronounced color- 
ful spot. The qualities of the Novgorod school gave way to 
ornamentation, so that the feeling for the general tone grad- 
ually disappeared. The lines, which had a definite outline in 
the Novgorod school, were exchanged for ornamental decoration 
in the Moscow school. The backgrounds of the Moscow icons 
took on a different character, and the hilly landscapes and 
buildings, which surrounded the main figures, underwent a 
different development, and, at times, were even overladen. In 
place of the dainty and light tones of the Novgorod school, there 
appeared opaque and earth-colored tones and the brilliant color 
of the Novgorod school gave way to backgrounds of gold. 

‘‘Nevertheless, the icon painters of Moscow had but a re- 
stricted freedom, for, as far back as the sixteenth century, they 
were under official, that is, ecclesiastical, control. In the period 
of Ivan the Cruel, marked changes are noticeable. It was at 
that time that the icon painting began its decline and individual 
groups of icon painters began to rise. Icon painting ceased to be 


CLASSIC INFLUENCE IN RUSSIAN ART 


An icon representing an ‘‘Archangel’’ in the Moscow Museum 
showing decided resemblance to Greek painting. 


’ 


an art for all. It divided itself into an art of a few and an art 
of the masses. At this time also, the craft of icon painting was 
developed and has been maintained up to the present day in 
Moscow and in three villages in the Vladimir Government: 
Mstera, Cholua, and Palecho. Up to the time of the revolution 
in 1917, some 30,000 craftsmen were occupied in the restoration 
of icons in these three villages. 

“At the same time as the craftsmen school of icon painting 
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came into being, the famous Stroganoyv school existed in the 
northeast of Russia. The brothers Stroganov, who took part 
in the subjugation of Siberia in the sixteenth century, were 
granted the right of free trade in the northeast by Ivan the 
Terrible, in consequence of which they founded entire settle- 
ments. 

“Later on, the Stroganov artists were called to the court of 
the first Romanoffs. New traditions were brought to life there. 
They were based on Western European paintings, and gave the 
icons, which heretofore had a Byzantinesque-Asiatic¢ 
quality, an entirely new character.” 


THE PRESS IN CHINA 


HERE ARE 1,900 WALLED CITIES in 
China, thirty-three of which have over 
1,000,000 population, so that metropolitan 
journalism over there does not need railways for 
its success. This puts to naught our Western notion 
that in a country like China, where you have less 
than 7,000 miles of railway in 4,125,000 square miles 
of territory, “‘the field for expansion is quite limited.”’ 
Such a view, in fact, errs in common with many 
| other of our ideas of China, so Prof. Vernon Nash 
of Peking University shows in Editor and Publisher 
(New York). ‘‘In each of the larger cities of China 
to-day there are,’ he says, ‘“‘at least two or three 
newspapers that are making money honestly.” 
Then he adds, ‘‘I think most of them are making 
money.’ This is what we find: 


“The Chinese have a parallel to our standard-size 
newspapers, and to our tabloid, in what they eall the 
big and little newspapers. The big newspapers are 
published usually in the morning and the little papers 
in the evening. The big papers are solid and con- 
servative; the little papers are light, frivolous, and 
sensational. There are marked imitations of British 
and American journalism. The Ch’en Pao, or Morning Post, of 
Peking is a most interesting conscious imitation of The Morning 
Post of London. 

“Advertising linage is mounting month by month in China. 
The largest class that I had each of my three years in Peking, 
teaching journalism, was in principles of advertising, and most of 
the students came to me from the Department of Business 
Administration, Chinese boys and girls who were looking for- 
ward to going into business, and who wanted to learn the prin- 
ciples of advertising. We can assume that within a very few 
years, the revenue from advertising will make it possible for 
any publisher who wants to be independent to be so. 

‘Judged by quality this Chinese journalism leaves very much 
indeed to be desired. It has all the evils of the French press 
raised to the ‘nth’ degree; with scarcely an exception, these 
Chinese papers owned by these men are simply subsidized 
propaganda sheets. Despite this fact, and Chinese knowledge 
of it, the papers are read and widely influence public opinion. 
With censorship on the part of those who hold power in various 
sections of the country, and with perfect communication, 
rumors, both spontaneous and inspired, rule the day. There 
never was a country, I believe, in which the words ‘It is reported 
that’ were so badly overworked. It is complex enough and 
baffling enough that even our foreign news agencies have had 
‘difficulty in keeping clear of it. Those of us who know the 
situation in China just automatically and almost unconsciously 
discount about 90 per cent. of China news, figures, and every- 
thing else, because we know how hard it is to run these things 
‘down to their last analysis, and authenticate them. Most of 
the terrible things you read about China a year ago never 
happened. They were reported to have happened. 

“Mhis unfortunate situation will undoubtedly clear with the 
coming of a better day politically. How soon that better 
political day is coming depends a good deal more on us than it 
does on the Chinese. They are determined to the last man that 
foreign oppression and exploitation of them has got to cease. 
Inclined traditionally as they are to the teaching of their sages 
that whenever a man resorts to force he admits by that very 
fact that he hasn’t any other case, they have hoped that they 
might get justice and fair dealing by pacific means. That 
patience broke down a year ago in various parts of the country 


and there was violence, and for the first time most Western 
governments showed an inclination to be conciliatory. Backed 
by informal assurances of our governments that treaty revisions 
would be undertaken if terrorism ceased, the Chinese Moderates 
succeeded in driving the Radicals from power, but now that more 
peaceful relations between the Chinese and Western nationals 
have been restored, our governments begin to hedge and to fall 
back upon the old formula that they will act as soon as they 
have a stable government with which to deal.” 


NATURE IN AN ICON 


This is a natural scene in the lower part of a Russian icon, in honor of ‘‘ Frola and 
Lawra’’—patronesses of domestic animals. 


The supremely important fact for the whole world, we are 
told, is that the once apathetic giant is now awake, and every 
phase of Chinese life is feeling the touch of modernization. 
Continuing: 


‘We are in the midst of a metamorphosis that is far-reaching 
and deep-seated in the life of the Chinese people, and however 
slow the process may seem to petulant Westerners, who forget 
the long and painful stages that we went through getting to our 
present state, the pace to the mass of the Chinese seems dizzily 
swift. In reality they are compressing into decades stages of 
development upon which we took half centuries and centuries. 
You have at least a half-dozen simultaneous revolutions going on 
in China to-day, in addition to the political overcurrent, and the 
marvel is that there isn’t more turmoil and confusion, instead 
of what we have got. But so quietly is this metamorphosis 
of Chinese life taking place, and so little attention does it get 
in our dispatches, that the average American seems to me to 
have a conception of China that is at least a third of a century 
out of date. 

“hese revolutions, these changes, are the important and sig- 
nificant thing in China and not the confusion and turmoil that 
attends them. They are the conspicuous thing, however. Hence 
the best reporting concerning China must inevitably be analytical 
rather than narrative, and it isn’t surprizing that one hears 
rumors of publishers who are restless, complaining that their 
China correspondents are sending them essays instead of 
news dispatches. 

‘““May I point this important fact out to you: The British 
have been in great difficulties, due to the partial alienation of 
Chinese good-will, and because so much of our American news 
comes to us through the mediation of British channels, the cable 
dispatches have reflected the situation which confronts the 
British, the difficulties which they are having and have had. 
We do not get a true picture of the situation which confronts 
American interests in China. 

“‘The most significant of the Chinese revolutions has been the 
simplification of their written language, and that simplification 
has been followed swiftly by phenomenal increase in literacy, 
and as has been the case in every country the number and 
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circulation of newspapers creeps right closely up behind the 
inereases in the number of those able to read.”’ 


Professor Nash has returned to America for a year’s study of 
journalism here. He asked that some outstanding schools of 
journalism affiliate themselves with Peking University so that it 
might have the benefit of their advice and guidance in adminis- 
trative and academic affairs: 


“That has been assured us now also by the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of 
Michigan which has agreed to 
make an experiment of a Class 
A School of Journalism at Pek- 
ing University, a joint under- 
taking of our two universities. 
~ “The third objective was 
our old friend adequate funds, 
funds equal to the opportunity 
that faces us. From the very 
first I hoped that a group of 
American publishers might see 
in this thing an attractive open- 
ing for the expression of good- 
will which the American news- 
paper world would feel toward 
this new and expanding journal- 
ism in China. That this wasn’t 
an unfounded hope is demon- 
strated by the fact that I am 
able to say that Walter A. 
Strong, of the Chicago Daily 
News, and Robert P. Scripps, 
of the Seripps-Howard papers, 
have already indicated their 
willingness to be one of ten 
publishers to underwrite the 
first five years of our existence - 
as a school. Several others 
have been considering . the 
matter very favorably. I don’t 
like to say I have a poultry 
yard when I have only an in- 
cubator, but things are going 
on so well in the incubator that 
I have the chickens out in the 
yard, and have had them out 
there some time, in my mind. 

“Three other great Ameri- 
can educational institutions in 
addition to Missouri have placed their stamp of approval on 
our work by affiliating themselves with us in the field of instruc- 
tion and training in other lines. Some of you have doubtless 
seen the news a few months ago of the affiliation of Harvard 
with us, the setting aside of $2,000,000 in the field of research 
in Chinese culture. Princeton will sponsor our Department of 
Social and Political Science. The Professor of political science 
of Princeton will go out there to spend a year with us as ex- 
change professor of political science. Wellesley calls itself a 
sister college to our women’s college, and is helping in the realm 
of higher education for women.” 


THE COVER—The ‘‘ Mirrored Sails,’’ depicted on the cover 
this week, represents one of the ins and outs of the irregular north 
shore of Long Island, where the delights of sailing are cultivated 
to the utmost. Miss Morrow, the artist, comes of old Dutch 
lineage, long on the Island of Manhattan, but she was brought 
up and educated in New England. She did not turn to painting 
until after the completion of her academic studies at Wellesley 
and Columbia when she went under the tutelage of such masters 
as Charles W. Hawthorne, John Carlson, and Jonas Lie. Her 
preoccupation is with the play of light on surfaces. As has been 
said of a recent exhibition of hers, ‘‘while the artist has taken into 
account the decorative possibilities of landscape painting, her 
primary intent is to depict life en plein air—the varying degrees 
of luminous color, vibrant atmosphere, vivid shadow play, seen 
in her hours of intimate intercourse with the world of outdoors. 
Land or water, tree or sky, she sees them all as steeped in an 
atmospheric prismatic radiance, or if in shadow, then shadow 
born of a reticence of light.”’ 


LAMENT AT THE GRAVE OF CHRIST 


A fifteenth-century icon of the Novgorod school, preserved in a 
private collection in Moscow. 


WHEN THE MOVIES TALK SUCCESSFULLY 


OME OF OUR MOVIE CRITICS are coming round to 
a favorable if not enthusiastic view of the movietone. 
Quinn Martin of the New York World is one of these. 
But even he has his hesitations. Given a comedian like Beatrice 
Lillie or Robert Benchley or Bobbie Clarke, the synchronizing 
of speech and film action can come off successfully. Such an 
achievement Mr. Martin records in “‘Fazil’’ shown at the Gaiety 
Theater, New York. Miss Lillie 
and Mr. Benchley, he thinks, 
“actually improve before the 
eamera.’’ Lindbergh also is 
included as ‘‘an interésting 
person in these speaking films, 
because, of course, he is that 
anywhere.’ Thus we see an 
offset to the dubious views 
we quote from a foreign source 
in our issue of June 2. These, 
however, were only a repeti- 
tion of Mr. George Jean 
Nathan’s fears recorded here 
nearly a year ago. Mr. Martin 
adds: 


“T have a notion that the 
movietone could establish a 
vast audience (at least here in 
New York), if it were to pre- 
sent at regular intervals new 
acts performed in its studio by 
the Benchley, Lillie, and Clarke 
group. The richest fifteen 
minutes of satire I have seen 
on a sereen in a year is Mr. 
Benchley’s ‘Treasurer’s Re- 
port.’ Miss Lillie’s extraordi- 
nary facility in character songs 
makes it apparent that her 
following would be great. And 
Mr. Clarke’s clowning, the 
funniest stuff which the movie- 
tone yet has caught, is sure 
fire. The acts performed by 
each of these had been seen 
and heard many times before the footlights. I have no idea 
what fun there might be in store if we were to come upon fresh, 
unfamiliar material made by the new machine. 

“The fact that the peace and quiet of Hollywood have been 
thrown into near hysteria in recent weeks by the rising tide of 
interest in talking films is understandable after having met so 
delightful a bill of specialties as movietone presents at the Gaiety. 

“The device, promising as it is, has not yet been placed under 
the kind of control which makes it advisable to employ it in 
connection with the making of full-length feature films. Partic- 
ularly does it seem unwise to attempt to apply the sound to the 
picture after the picture itself has been made. The time will 
come, no doubt, when film plays of normal length may be turned 
out with talk, but not now. No one yet knows how.” 


The Boston Transcript has picked up these ‘‘rumors”’ of future 


happenings: 


““Rumor has it that Charlie Chaplin is considering some sort of 
sound device in his next picture, ‘City Lights,’ upon which he is 
to begin work this month. The same uncertain source credits 
John Barrymore, with the same thought in mind for ‘The Last of 
Mrs. Cheney,’ which may or may not be produced this year. In 
‘The Terror’ it is said players will be introduced by spoken 
titles and not a single printed word will be flashed on the screen. 
‘The Desert Song’ will attempt at once to transplant bodily to. 
the sereen an almost unchanged musical comedy. Other forth- 
coming films, which are reported as resorting in greater of less 
degree to the novelty of sound, are Colleen Moore’s ‘ Lilac Time,’ 
Corinne Griffith’s ‘The Divine Lady,’ Billie Dove’s’ ‘La Tosca,’ 
“No, No, Nanette,’ and ‘The Squall.’ Actors and producers who 
are said to be interested are no less numerous. The names most 
frequently mentioned are those of Douglas Fairbanks, Harold | 
Lloyd, Johnny Hines, Hal Roach, and Mack Sennett.” | 
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jor Economical Transportation 


Colorful and Youthful! 


Colorful, smart and distinguished . . . and offer- 
ing all the power, dash and smoothness of an 
improved valve-in-head motor—the Bigger and 
Better Chevrolet, with its Body by Fisher, is a car 
to be proud of wherever you go! 


There’s a world of distinction in its low racy lines 
and its rich lustrous lasting colors. And there’s 
spirited performance that thrills everyone who sits 
at the wheel and drives! Visit your Chevrolet 
dealer today and go for a demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $505; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The 
Imperial Landau, $715, Prices f, 0, b. Flint, Michigan 


RELIGION-AND- SOCIAL’ SERVICE 


FINDING TRUTH IN ALL CREEDS 


LL TRUTH IS NOT CONFINED TO ONE SECT, or 
AN even to one religion, says a modern who has been in 
search of it in Methodist conferences, Confucianist 
temples, New Thought centers, Hindu monasteries, Buddhist 
colleges, and High Church retreats, and found particles of truth 
in all, but not all of it in any of the creeds. Strangely enough, he 
finds surprizing similarity among the great prophets of religion 
and dispensers of truth. It is in the organizations of the followers 
that differences appear and divisions are created. The conclusion 
of the matter to him is that 
God resides in man, and that 
we can achieve anything we 
like by sinking our differences 
and uniting our efforts for 
the common spiritual welfare. 
Writing under the initials 
“S. T.,” this modern tells us 
in The Century Magazine that 
the great failing of organized 
religion—of every religious 
organization he knows any- 
thing about, in fact—is its 
persistent claim to exclusive 
possession of a final truth. 
“A croup of men,” he says, 
‘“‘set up a part of the truth and 
eall it the whole. And because 
it is not the whole—because 
there was another great soul or 
another great law—another 
group rises and sets up another 
part. And so on—sects, denominations, divisions, and sub- 
divisions; part against part, all loudly proclaiming unity and love 
to a world that they have kept in an uproar down the centuries, 
with their own quarrels, persecutions, and dissensions.”” We shall 
never achieve love and unity in ‘‘hot and noisy competition,” 
he says. To the men and women of to-day ‘‘the superior, con- 
descending, and stubbornly ignorant point of view of most re- 
ligious organizations toward everybody and everything outside 
their own particular creed, is a point of view intellectually and 
spiritually impossible.’’ Nothing is considered fresh and whole 
on its own merits; spiritual judgment becomes warped and vision 
obscured in the organization, and, the writer goes on: 


“‘The original passion for truth is changed into a passion for 
the success of the organization. The ideal—which should be the 
enlightenment of mankind, by any and every good means— 
becomes the triumph of such and such a faith. Instead of de- 
siring that the individual shall progress along his own line, 
study and learn from all the different groups, and find his natural 
place in the one best suited to him—what each organization does 
desire is that he shall swell the number of adherents, and so the 
power and prestige of its particular church or society. 

‘Organizations want members, they want money. They 
want you to join the association, to ‘support the Work.’ 

‘““The Frankenstein of the religious machine has turned upon 
the life it was supposed to serve, and is doing it to death. The 
history of every religious organization is the same: lust for power 
overcoming the original love for more perfect life—as seen in 
some outstanding great spirit. And when that lust creeps in, 
spiritual life dies out—and so, naturally, the ability to give such 
life to others. 

‘““The same thing is the matter in religion that is the matter in 
politics, in class and labor difficulties—everywhere: love of 
power, jealousy, greed, the desire to dominate—to see one’s 
special group and special theory come out ahead. The conspicu- 
ous absence of the Holy or Whole Spirit that would see each part 


THE CERTAIN CALM 
By Eruet Romie Futter 


OR harassed minds, for hearts assailed by ills, 
For all abrasions of the soul, all scars, 

There is a panacea of tall hills, 

The'healing balm of rediscovered stars; 

The scent of dew on sleeping ferns and grass, 

The flight of homing winds to waiting trees, 

And there are clouds that brush the moon and pass. . 

Shadows and dark’s pulsating subtleties. 


Before the constancy of night and sky; 

The certain calm; the peace . . . if any grieves, 
He’ll shed unhappiness and let it lie 

As maples drop their weight of yellow leaves; 
And so detached from pain and comforted, 
May even for a space forget the dead. 


—The Christian Century, Chicago. 


and group as good and necessary in its own place; the presence of 
a separative, contentious spirit to surpass. 

‘And yet—where would we be to-day without organizations— 
the organization of the Christian Church, for example? The lkght 
may have been dim, and sometimes murky, but what light would 
we have had at all, down the ages, but for these neither devilish 
nor divine and infallible, but human and faulty and immeasur- 
ably useful organizations? Sweep every church and every re- 
ligious institution off the earth to-morrow morning—lI wonder if 
the iconoclasts with their wholesale ‘Down with Religion!’ have 
the slightest conception of what the world would be.” 


The trouble to-day, says tue 
writer, is that we have out- 
grown the old-time type of 
religious organization, and have 
not yet evolved a new type in 
keeping with our present needs. 
Yet, so long as man is con- 
scious of a higher state of 
existence to be attained, there 
will be need of congregating 
places for the study and pur- 
suit of that life. ‘‘ But,” it is 
insisted, ‘‘the religious centers 
of the future can never be 
based on separative creeds; for 
the spirit of man has progressed 
A true 
spiritual center must be a 
simply for the 
sayings and experiences of one 


beyond them. 
center—not 


great man at one period, but 
for every form of light and life we can lay hold on that does 
nourish and expand the human spirit.’’ For truth, we are as- 
sured, “‘can never be where there is not the inclusive spirit of 
oneness and affection.’’ And here we learn what the writer has 
found: 


“When one turns from religious organizations to the teachings 
of the great prophets and founders of religion themselves, he 
finds instead of the bitter differences of their followers, a surpriz- 
ing similarity. Escaping from the heated tussle of sectarian dis- 
pute into the serene security of these spacious minds, is like com- 
ing from the mad péle-méle of a subway labyrinth into the calm 
peace of an open field. The direct study of these Masters frees 
and does not perplex and confuse the spirit, because their spirits 
and outlook were free. They were not attempting to prove the 
supremacy of an organization or cultural system. They simply 
give a principle, and say ‘try it—it works.’ 

“Tt was in a Mohammedan newspaper that I recently read: ‘If 
the true representatives of every religion could be brought to- 
gether, it would be difficult to distinguish between them.’ 

‘Do I hear a chorus of shocked protest from returned tour- 
ists against comparing their true Christianity with such ‘de- 
generate, negative religions’ as the Taoism they saw in China, 
the Buddhism and Hinduism they. saw in the temples, and the 
ignorant beggar-monks of India and Ceylon? Well, I have 
heard as disillusioned protests from Hindus, Chinese, and Cey- 
lonese, who saw the ‘Christian’ civilization of the late War, and 
whose students in our midst have the benefit of living in the 
Christian scheme of things that includes lynchings, murders, 
hold-ups, drug-rings, police corruption, and altogether the worst 
crime record in the modern world. 

But,’ I am indignantly reminded, ‘those things are not 
Christian. They are the very opposite of what Christ taught. 
If Christianity were truly followed—’ 

“Exactly. And the things you saw in China and India were 
the very opposite of what the Buddha and the Lord Krishna and 
the Chinese sages taught. Read the noble scriptures of those 

(Continued on page 31) 


God and one Savior; he denounced fetishes and charms as useless, 
and he rebuked sin. Holding up his well-worn Bible, he declared 
it to be God’s book; raising aloft his rude cross, he proclaimed the 
only Savior. His fiery message was direct and as potent as that 
of John the Baptist—‘ Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.’ In most places the response was amazing. Fetish groves 
were cut down, and their priests were driven away unless they 
joined the popular movement, which many of them did. At one 
place, where the people had been in the habit of worshiping a 
sacred crocodile and feeding it like a fish, they killed the reptile 
and received baptism. Chiefs were swayed by the enthusiasm, 
and not a few did as Harris bade them. His fame spread far, 
and he was soon revered as a prophet. Great crowds followed 
him, and in place after place hundreds gathered to listen to his 
message, ”” 


Harris, writes Professor Buell, preached the dignity of labor 
and obedience to authority, and he condemned alcohol and rob- 
bery. He tolerated polygamy, but forbade adultery. Sunday, 
he taught, should be kept as a day of rest, and he insisted that all 
fetishes should be burned. Disturbed by the success of Harris’s 
efforts (it is not stated why), the French administrator caused 
him to be expelled from the Lahou district on the Ivory Coast. 
But, we read: 


“Despite his expulsion, Harris’s influence remained behind. 
Moving into other districts, his success grew partly because of his 
conquest of a powerful witch doctor at Bonoua. When Harris, 
despite the efforts of natives, entered this village, he found the 
witch doctor dancing and gesticulating like a madman in front 
of the hut where his fetish was sheltered. But at the sight. of 
Harris, he fled to the bush, and has not been seen since. Harris 
thereupon baptized all the people of the village, including a wife 
and nephew of the witch doctor. For a time, the administration 
sympathized with Harris’s efforts, because it believed that the 
witch doctors had been at the bottom of the chronic rebellions 
on the Ivory Coast. It also supported Harris because he preached 
obedience to the Government, and because he attacked the abuse 
ofaleohol. ... 

““The most remarkable feature of this movement has been its 
permanence. A French administrator, himself apparently un- 
sympathetic to Harris, said that the man’s influence extended 
over 120,000 inhabitants, that by the end of 1926 fetishes had not 
reappeared, and that churches were more frequented than ever 
before. He stated that the transformation was even more re- 
markable in view of the fact that Islam had been unable to make 
progress among these people, and that it even had begun to de- 
cline in certain areas. 

“In 1924 a missionary connected with the English Wesleyan 
Society traveled from his station in Dahomey to the Ivory 
Coast to visit a small number of Fanti Methodists who had left 
the Gold Coast for French territory because of business reasons. 
To his surprize he found along the rivers and lagoons of the Ivory 
Coast dozens of independent churches, started by Harris in 1914. 
In each village the converts had appointed leaders, and in some 
cases twelve ‘Disciples,’ to manage their affairs and conduct 
worship. Each village containing ‘Harris Christians’ had also 
constructed churches of mud and thatch or even of stone. De- 
spite the fact that these natives could not read, they had rever- 
ently placed the Bible on the reading desk of their churches and 
in their homes. At least 30,000 of these illiterate people, knowing 
little of the meaning of the Christian faith, clung with remarkable 
tenacity to Harris’s religious and moral teachings, and begged 
for European instruction. In 1925 the Wesleyans responded to 
this appeal and opened work on the Ivory Coast.”’ 


A WORD FOR THE BOY SCOUTS—‘‘Will no one speak a 
harsh word against the Boy Scouts?” asks the writer of “Table 
Talk” in The Century Magazine. ‘‘Doesn’t the sight of so many 
youngsters, drilled and regimented before they know enough to 
protest, fan the wrath in some Constant Reader’s bosom?  Isn’t 
sand-lot baseball, duck-on-the-rock, the noble game of Pirates, 
and, in short, are not all forms of spontaneous play jeopardized 
by the boy-exploitation ideals of supervised activity, good- 
deedism and right by squads?”’ That is well said, comments 
The Christian Register (Unitarian), ‘‘but wo betide the sayer.” 
For, we read: 


“Many of us would have said it long ago, but we are sur- 
rounded by witnesses to the blessing of catching them very, very 
young; and perhaps our critic does not know that the hours a boy 
spends all drest up and doing things by rote and order are only 
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a few of all his hours. He still has most of his untamed nature 
left to his own keeping, and the Scout code doesn’t ruin him, 
after all. It obviously answers to his needs, or he would have 
none of it.’ 


SHOULD THE CHURCH WORK FOR OUR 
PEACE PROGRAM? 


HE CHURCHES CAN HELP SOLVE the problem 

of world peace, declares Secretary of State Kellogg, and 

in an address at a dinner in New York in celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of the foundation of the First Reformed 
Dutch Church on Manhattan Island in 1628 he appealed for the 
continued support of the churches for the outlawry of war as an 
instrument of national policy. The power of church members, 
he said in tribute to their influence, ‘‘ permeates the whole fabric 
of civilization, and their authority is not confined within the 
limits of any single State. Their far-flung influence, however, 
brings peculiar responsibilities in its train, and the present in- 
ternational negotiations having for their object the conclusion 
of an effective treaty for the renunciation of war present 
a real opportunity to churchmen in every country to support 
this world-wide movement.” The Secretary stated, as he is 
quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, that he had been 
“pleased to observe that already the ministers of many denom- 
inations have publicly indorsed the proposals advanced by the 
United States for the preservation of peace,’’ and, he added, 
““T hope such support may be unremittingly continued.” 
_ A high note of optimism runs through Secretary Kellogg’s 
address. The replies from the countries with which negotia- 
tions for a multilateral treaty renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy have been undertaken heartily indorse the 
plan, he says, and he hopes soon to succeed in reaching an agree- 
ment as to the precise text to be employed. ‘‘The force of public 
opinion in this country and abroad,” he declares, “has already 
made itself felt.. The peoples of the world seem unquestionably 
to want their governments to renounce war in the most effective 
way possible.” He tells us encouragingly: 


“There are, of course, cynical individuals who decry all efforts 
to lessen the likelihood of war and belittle in particular the pres- 
ent negotiations. There are others who believe in war as an 
institution and whose support, if any, will be cold and grudging. 
But Iam convinced that those of us who believe whole-heartedly 
in this movement are no less realistic. 

“We know that the peoples of the world desire peace and dread 
any new international conflict. We know that the peoples of 
the world are becoming more and more articulate and that Goy- 
ernments are becoming more and more responsive to their wishes. 
We now find peoples and Governments united in a common and 
sincere desire to prevent so far as possible the outbreak of any 
war anywhere and seriously considering the best form of multi- 
lateral treaty to give effect to their aspirations. It is a most 
impressive manifestation of the spiritual nature of man.” 


But the striking note of the Secretary of State’s address was 
his direct appeal for the support of the churches. ‘‘In the name 
of the Government of the United States,’’ he said, ‘‘I bespeak the 
continued support of this and every other church in the present 
movement for the promotion of world peace.” 

But should the churches be called upon to give their organized 
support to any government program? It will be recalled that 
there has been much criticism of the churches for their so-called 
interference in governmental, industrial, and political matters. 
It would be proper for Secretary Kellogg to call upon individual 
church members for their assistance, observes the Baltimore 


Evening Sun: 


“But to ask for the organized support of all the churches is 
a different matter. Already the churches, or at least many of 
them, are enlisted in such disparate activities as selecting Presi- 
dents, enforcing Prohibition, and supporting blue laws, with the 
result that, to many observers, the teaching of the Word of God 
appears to have become a side issue. E 

“The proposal that the churches now get behind Mr. Kelloge’s 
scheme may very well be the last straw. The churches would do 
well to consider very carefully before they undertake any more 
responsibilities of a secular and political nature.”’ 


Cel Rak EN 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


E have often commended the selec- 

tions of poetry in The Irish States- 
man; now we must add that the poetry 
page of The Commonweal (New York) is a 
fair competitor. Witness these in the June 
15 issue: 


GYPSY LAMENT 


By James E. Tosin 


There is no shelter there within the city, 
No shelter past its guarded gates, no pity. 


No friends we have, for the road 
Is dust, and the cloud 

Means rain; 

No aid is ours, for the load 

On our backs, low-bowed, 

Is pain. 


A passing miller throws us coins, 

None of them gold; 

May he have aches in his fat loins, 

When he is old! 

He grinds his pounds from golden grain, 
And prays his sins will leave no stain 
Now they are washed with charity: 

A curse on such a sort as he! 


No friends we have but the great treo in the 
glade, 

None other gives us shelter, offers shade, 

None other is good to our rakle and raklia, our 
lads and lasses, 

We are birds in your arms, O great tree, and at 
your feet, grasses. 


THE ROAD TO SCHOOL 


By Winirrep M. Letts 


“Tt’s a long way to school,’”’ said little Rosanne. 


“Take holt of my hand, ’twill be shorter,”’ said 
Dan. 

“-Tis well for the larks now up there in the 
sky— 


I wish I was with them,’’ said she with a sigh. 

“°oTwould be fine to be footing the turf on the 
bog, 

I’m wishing,”’ said she, ‘‘I was just an old dog 

That never need learn A. B. C. in a school, 

Or primer or grammar or tables or rule.”’ 

But Dan held her hand in his own as they 
talked— 

And it wasn’t so long as they thought when the 
day 

Betwixt hoppin’ and throttin’ was well on its 
way, 

And the two of them back on the bog road 
together 

With the bees humming songs and the wing in the 
heather. 


” 


CON AMORE 


(At a Paderewski Concert) 
By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


There were no jeweled lights, or growing things, 
And all the stage was bare until he came, 

To fill it with his presence like a flame. 

And then, as ministers attend on kings, 

The masters gathered with their counselings! 
Time paused to yield an hour at their claim; 
Beethoven, hearing, answered to his name, 

While Liszt and Chopin waited in the wings. 


Here was a glory the immortals knew— 
To storm the yielding ramparts of the dark, 
With all the rapture that was Shakespeare’s 
lark, 
Yet David sang, and was a warrior, too. 
So shall his country write upon his scroll: 
“This was not music—this was Poland’s soul!”’ 


Ginprep dreams may now and then visit 
the poets, but our preoccupation with 


‘psychological research is more apt to 


produce things like this in Poetry (Chicago) : 


CRUEL FELLOWSHIP 
By Tom FREEMAN 


A dead lad walks my ways with me, 
Whatever ways I go— 

Close as my shadow, and as still, 
That man may never know, 


That other men may never guess 
The comradeship we keep, 

How we together face the dawn, 
Together try to sleep. 


And when the dusk comes tumbling down 
Across the village street, 

Before the fireplace in my room 

He snuggles at my feet. 


With boyish tales he fills my ear, 
With other things beside; 

Torments me with the gallant dreams 
He had—hbefore he died. 


He brings to me forgotten lore 

Of youthful sports he played; 

Of fights he lost, of games he won; 
How once he loved a maid. 


He loved a girl—that joy I killed, 
Like others slain before; 

He would not hurt me, yet he rests 
That corpse within my door. 


He lays her body at my feet, 

Ile kneels, he kisses her; 

Then looks at me with pain-swept eyes— 
At me, the murderer. 


The vision dies—I quench the light, 
And trembling crawl to bed; 

But not to sleep, because I know 
He’s there beside me, dead. 


Two poems from Children, the Magazine 
for Parents (New York) touch the principle 
of parenthood from very different angles, 
but, nevertheless, poignantly: 


TO ANY CHILD 


By ArtHUR GUITERMAN 


Clear-eyed and grave, you look me through and 
through 
And know me as Iam, not as I seem, 
The masks I wear may cheat the world, not you, 
What I have done the coldly-wise may deem 
Noble or paltry, weighing good and ill; 
Buyers and sellers! Let them mete and dole, 
Appraising gauds and tokens as they will, 
But, all unconsciously, you see the soul. 
Can you believe in me, in me who must 
Be humbly schooled by you before I teach? 
You smile the smile of childhood’s perfect trust: 
Iam not all unworthy? May I reach 
Again the stainless peaks of April’s prime? 
Put your small hand in mine and help me climb. 


PALS 


By Mar Norron Morris 


When I see a boy who hasn’t a dog, 
Or a dog that hasn’t a boy— 

I think of the lot they are missing 
Of frolic and genuine joy. 


Some parents think dogs are a nuisance, 

Just something to bark and annoy— 

They can’t know how badly a boy needs a dog 
Or how sadly a dog needs a boy. 


Le 


As vacation time approaches, one may 
perhaps get a fillip from reading Mr 
Schauffler’s ‘‘ preferences” in Contemporary 
Verse (June-July) : 


HOBNAILS IN EDEN 


By Rospert Haven SCHAUFFLER 


"Way down east, in the land of the moose and the 
cone, 

They call me “The Man Who Walks in the 
Woods Alone’”’;— 

Not a bad surname, once you get the hang of it; 

I rather like the quaint Red Indian tang of it. 


It is jollier walking alone; you enjoy a bear- 

More with no one to prod you and hiss: ‘‘ Look 
there!’’ 2 

Then, two in the woods will raise enough riot to 
miss, 

Most of the time, the thrill of a sight like this: 


Baby ermines playing at hide and seek 

Like pussy willows, frolicsome, gust-blown, sleek, 

In the whorls of an uprooted cypress grotesquer 
and grimmer 

Than any gargoyle that frowns at the Seine’s far 
glimmer. 


Walking alone you live on the country’s cream, 

Leaving the blue skimmed milk to the ‘“‘sports”’ 
that seem, : 

In all of their timid, gregarious, prosy ways, 

Bondmen of T. Cook, toiling at holidays. 


To savor half of the greenwood’s necromancy 

You must be free to trail the spoor of your faney,— 

Sleuth wild honey or rap at a beaver’s gate, ~ . 

Without some bored guide bellowing, ‘‘Rustle, 
we’re late!”’ 


Free to stalk shy moose for an afternoon, 

Creep up close to them under the harvest moon, 
Rejoice in their antlers’ lift as they take fright, 
And the proud arcs of their elastic flight. 


Free to mount to the top of things, unshoulder 

Your tons of pack in the lea of a sun drenched 
boulder, ; 

Ozone your naked flesh in the blow and the glow 

As you Call the roll of your pals, the lakes below. 


Feeling yourself purged of the town’s black din 

As the tingling, downright peace of the sun strikes 
in,— 

Purged of the counterfeit, the trite, the shoddy, 

As the dew of the leaves at the wood-line washes 
your body. 


Free to invent a raft and joint your wand 

Where the widening trout ring etches the untried 
pond,— 

Launching a lyrical line that caresses and wheedles, 

Sup in the dark and slumber on balsam needles. 


Wake with a deer blowing almost into your face, 

Have a glimpse of his flag of truce and his panic 
grace, 

Dive and come up whistling a watery tune. 

To be mocked by the parodists: bobolink, black- 
bird and loon. 


Then pity the captives tied to the apron of madam 

Debarred from the wild, free life of the bachelor 
Adam; 

For the loudest denials of lover and benedick 
leave 


Much to be said for an Eden without an Eve. 


This, at least, is the way I am always beguiled 

Into thinking, my first few weeks alone in the 
wild; 

But after that time—why not be frank with you?— 

I gladly would render the Lord a rib or two, 


If he would revise them into clinging arms, 

A comrade soul and various other charms, 
Yodeled soprano pleadings to awaken, 

Two dimpled hands that never burn the bacon. 


lee ay 
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T IS deeply significant that the peoples of 92 

countries, speaking such a diversity of tongues, 

think the same thoughts and are actuated by the 
same motives in buying their motor cars. 


Bs 


Americans abroad are particularly impressed with the 
numbers of Chrysler cars they see. Ask your friends 
when they return what American car they saw in great- 
est numbers in any country. Chrysler, will be their reply. 


Chrysler is accorded enthusiastic acceptance overseas 
in the same full measure that it receives in America. 
In 92 civilized countries, the recognition of Chrysler 


| 


owt #3 l=-«£ 


leadership has built Chrysler export sales to third in 
volume in the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. Four years ago the name was totally 
unknown in the world’s markets. 


Gb 


Chrysler leadership overseas is a foreordained result 
achieved by a new measure of performance and a new 
standard of quality and style, which the world heartily 
prefers as the soundest, finest and most satisfactory 
motor car investment available. 


The world over, those who know and appreciate fine 
engineering and workmanship, have acclaimed Chry- 
sler Standardized Quality—the highest plane to which 
scientific engineering and precision manufacturing 
have been raised by any manufacturer. 


& 


The unique benefits resulting from this most unusual 
manufacturing plan in superbly vigorous performance, 
in riding smoothness, in handling facility, in smart 
beauty of line and color, in luxury of appointment 
detail, in safety, in proved long life and in day-in-and- 
day-out dependability under all conditions are every- 
where accorded the preference they enjoy in our 
own United States. 


In one phrase, the whole world has come to recognize 
Chrysler as the world’s lowest-priced producer of 
quality cars in the four great price classes. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BOOSTERS VERSUS KNOCKERS: CALIFORNIA’S “WHO BUT HOOVER?” MEETS WITH A BITTER RETORT 


While the Golden State’s sentiments fairly bubble from the delegation on the reader’s left, Middle Western agricultural protest is reflected in the 
slogans carried by the paraders on the right who were denied admission to the Convention Hall. 


WHOOPING IT UP FOR HOOVER AT KANSAS CITY 


F BEES WERE AS BIG AS HUMAN BEINGS, a hive 
would look and sound like this when a stick is poked into it. 
Hearing yourself think in the midst of the din dwarfs all 

the celebrated labors of Hercules combined. Secretary of Labor 
Davis has a rattle in each hand and is having a pleasant time 
with them. Pages run through the aisles flinging similar imple- 
ments to the delegates. Klieg lights flash like blazes. Still 
and motion-picture camera shutters click and purr incessantly. 
After three days of lethargy more than a thousand men abandon 
themselves to a demonstration which simulates joyous emotion, 
to crown an occasion that appears to experienced observers as 
a cut-and-dried affair. This excitement has forgotten that it was 
started when the name of Herbert Hoover was placed in nomina- 
tion for the Presidency at the Republican Convention in Kansas 
City, and proceeds under its own power. ‘‘Now, it looks like a 
parade of standards,’’ writes Dudley Nicholsina vivid and impres- 
sionistic account in the New York World, which tells us further: 


Yep, there goes Pennsylvania. This is the first dash into the 


aisles. They’ve got an elephant as big as a steamer trunk at the 
head of the parade. It’s wild and woolly and is marked ‘‘ Prince 
Utah.” It has a red electric bulb at the end of its trunk. A red 


nose doesn’t go with that dry plank they adopted. 

Somebody hoists up a picture of Hoover as big as a barn door. 
That sets them wild again. 

Fifteen minutes up now. Still going strong. Look at the 
standards wave. There’s Massachusetts all tangled up with New 
Jersey, Michigan, New Hampshire, Mississippi, and Vermont, 
Mixed geography. 

Bands playing ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
real old-fashioned callithump. 

Whistling, whoops, screams—‘‘ Hoover! Hoover! MHoover!”’ 

Yes, Hoover has a campaign song, and somebody in the gal- 
leries is trying to singit. It’s pretty sour, like all campaign songs. 
Nearly twenty minutes. Everybody perspiring. Now the dele- 
gates have spent their pep. Pennsylvania is one of the first to go to 


This is the 


roost. The only standards still marching are Texas, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. Texas has a Lone Star flag on its standard. 
All over. 


Hoover’s first demonstration lasted twenty-eight minutes. 

MeNab goes on now with his interrupted nominating speech. 
There’s a howl from the gallery back of the platform. ‘‘ Pull 
that flag up! pull that flag up!”’ The howl is from those peanut 
galleryites who can’t see because of the big flag which was low- 
ered between the pictures of Lincoln and Coolidge during the 


uproar. The flag rolls up. All quiet again. McNab has a par- 
sonical voice. He is tall and with a bald head, shell-rimmed 
glasses with black ear-hooks. 

“Herbert Hoover was born where his father was, in Iowa,”’ 
goes on McNab’s solemn eulogy. He leans down and looks 
profoundly at the Iowa delegation: 

“You of Iowa haven’t forgotten that, have you?” 

MeNab finishes and another demonstration is on. 
Rattles, bangs, whoops, horns. There go the standards. Bands 
playing ‘‘ Hail, Hail.”’ All the apathy is in the galleries, where 
the local people are to-night. 

New York and Pennsylvania delegates aren’t wasting any 
breath on the Hoover demonstration now. Andrew Mellon is 
standing up, but mast of the others are down and apathetic. 
Uncle Andrew is not the oldest delegate here, incidentally. He 
is seventy-four, but there is one delegate who is eighty-seven. 

Chairman Moses is gaveling for order. Fourteen minutes 
of shouting, and still going. All the drys are on a momentary 
political drunk. 

Now it’s over. Twenty minutes. That makes forty-eight 
minutes for Hoover in both demonstrations. 


Same stuff. 


An earlier dramatic scene, however, made these forty-eight 
minutes of cheering possible, and to an Englishman used 
enough to the politics of his own country, this first real taste of 
American politics was the most impressive thing about the con- 
vention. The Englishman was Philip Hewitt-Myring, one of 
the editors of the London Daily News, now observing journalistie¢ 
conditions and practises in this country. In the Kansas City 
Star, at the scene of the enthusiasm, he recorded what he saw 
and felt: 


A half-dozen words spoken quietly, almost inaudibly, by a tired- 
looking, slim man, gray of hair and mustache, gray-seeming, 
too, of complexion, in a narrow room at the Hotel Baltimore, 
a wild rush to the door on the part of the four or five newspaper- 
men who had managed to ‘‘crash the gate” at this most closely 
guarded meeting, and the Republican convention was virtually 
over. For the speaker was Secretary Mellon and he had just 
announced to the members of the Pennsylvania delegation that 
he intended to support the Hoover nomination on the first ballot. 
The announcement had been greeted with resounding applause. 

When I look back on the Republican convention of 1928 it will 
be that eream-walled overheated room I shall see, rather than the 
greater hall draped with flags and banners, and resounding to the 
music of bands, on which the eyes of the world were focused. 

Nothing that I have ever experienced in English political life 


_ has given me a thrill comparable with that 
I felt when utter stillness settled on that 
room, and every man and woman in it 
_ leaned tensely forward.to catch the utterly 
calm, dispassionate announcement from 
! the man who hardly seemed to think that 
his decision as to the next nominee of the 
Republican party was worth raising his 
voice about—tho the world had been 
awaiting that decision for weeks past. 
_ And in contrast came the vivid, vital 
_ thrill as the news circulated about Kansas 
City. ‘‘Pennsylvania’s for Hoover on the 
first ballot,” one heard everywhere in hotel 
lobbies, on the streets. ‘‘It’s all over now.” 
It may not, of course, be ‘‘all over,” but 
there is no doubting that every man who 


has followed American polities over any. 


_ period of time thinks it is; and thrilling as 
is Convention Hall in its joyous show, and 
stirring as will be the. balloting when it 
_takes place, I feel it impossible that the 
_ proceedings could possibly have again for 
me the emotional content of the Pennsyl- 
_vania caucus, when six words: that made 
_ history dropt. casually from the lips of one 
_ single man—and a gray-toned, insignificant 
looking man at that: 
Personally, I fear it is the little things 
_ that please me most. I like simply roam- 
ing around looking at the decorations. I 
_knew, of course, that Kansas City would 
_make a good job of her adornment, but 
I must confess that I had not anticipated 
quite the joyous display that she did, in 
fact, present. 


The World, however, interested in polit- 
ical significance as well as atmosphere, 
pictures Secretary Mellon standing in the 
~ hotel room, and continues: ; 


Before him, on camp chairs, sat the 
others of the seventy-nine delegates from 
Pennsylvania—an uneasy symbol of this 

~eonvention’s balance of power. 

In his fragile hands, Mellon rustled 
a flimsy bit of paper. He began to read, 
his voice inaudible even to those in the 

- front row. 

“My suggestion to my colleagues in this 
delegation is that we vote for him on the 
first ballot.” 

He -meant Secretary of Commerce 

- Hoover. 

Out of the tenseness welled a fierce 
shout. Newspaper men burst over chairs 
to get to telephones. The delegates, men 
and women, shouted madly, ‘‘Hooray for 
Hoover.’ And in the general madness 
Secretary Mellon fumbled at his tie, seemed 
to shrink like a frightened squirrel, and sat 
down awkwardly in his chair. 

The delegates were streaming from the 
room, to tell the waiting city it was 
‘‘Hoover.”’ Mellon looked up curiously 
at the reporter for The World. 

~ “You saw it, didn’t you?” he asked. 
“T told you the truth?” 

_ Wight hours before, in the suite he oc- 
cupied at the Muehlebach, into which he 
had fled to escape the hundreds of news- 
paper men who sought him like a pack of 
hungry cats after the only mouse, he had 
told The World in an exclusive interview 
that Pennsylvania would do just that. 


One promised sensation of the conven- 
tion—the demonstration of the Middle- 
Western farmers—did not quite materialize 
according to schedule, in the opinion of 
observers. Many thousands had been ex- 
pected to descend upon Kansas City in 
their cars, but when Gov. Adam Mc- 
Mullen of Nebraska led his followers to 
the Resolutions Committee, only about 
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three hundred were in line, according to the New York 
Times, whose correspondent deseribes the demonstration thus: 


“Let us go now,”’ said Governor MeMullen, mounting a chair. 
“Let’s make a showing. There would be many times the number 
of us here, if we only had decent weather. 

“They are paying no attention to us. They gave us in the 
‘key-note’ speech a lot of 
platitudes that they have 
been giving us for fifty 
years, and don’t mean any- 
thing. They are giving 
us a candidate who never 
will give anything to us. 
Let’s go.” 

There was a surge for 
the door, and the parade 
started to form in double 
file in Baltimore Avenue. 

“Get the banners,’’ 
shouted some one, and a 
seore of farmers hurried to 
a back room and brought 
out the banners which had 
been prepared in anticipa- 
tion of a much larger 
parade. These banners 
reflected the bitter feeling 
which has been evident all 
along among those farmers 
who are here. Some of 
them read: 

‘We are here to help 
not wreck the Republican 
party.” 

“Anybody but Hoover.” 

‘““We are here as indi- 
viduals, but representing 
millions.”’ 

“This convention ean 
keep or kill the elephant.”’ 

“Tf we don’t get it here, 
we are going to Houston.” 

‘“Not the Jardine plan, 
but the McNary-Haugen 
bill.’”’ 

“Wifty thousand Indiana 
farmers have signed a peti- 
tion protesting the Farm 
bill veto.” 

““Not Reds, not radicals, 
just Republicans.”’ 

“The farmers ‘do not 
choose’ to votefor Hoover, 
and we don’t mean may- 
be.” 

Headed by Governor 
McMullen, the procession of farmers, in double line, marched 
through the principal streets of Kansas City, through the 
Muehlebach Hotel, where the members of the National Com- 
mittee are staying, and the Baltimore Hotel, where several 
candidates have headquarters. They marched in silence with- 
out a band past the main Hoover headquarters in Ararat 
Temple to the hall of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, where the 
Resolutions Committee, with Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, as 
chairman, was holding a public hearing on proposed platform 
planks. There were just 302 in line by actual count when the 
farmers’ parade passed through the Muehlebach Hotel. 

Chairman Smoot and the members of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee seemed startled when Governor MeMullen and his band 
of farmers appeared at the door and marched in with banners 
flying. 

‘“T move that those banners be removed from this hall immedi- 
ately,’’ called a member of the Resolutions Committee, appar- 
ently angered by the sentiments exprest on them. 

‘“‘T second that motion,” called an equally angry member. 


International Newsreel 


“YOUNG BOB” LA FOLLETTE 


While Hoover got the votes, he got 
the cheers, remarks one writer. 


Chairman Smoot, experienced in the way of politics, did not 
put the motion, we read, and the farmers continued to file into 
the already well-filled room. The slowness of their progress 
gave the effect of a much greater number than there really was, 
the correspondent continues: 


Senator Smoot changed the order of the committee’s proceed- 
ings and gave the farmers’ speakers the right of way on the cor- 
rect theory that this would be the quickest way to get rid of them 
and get back to the regular business of the committee. 


‘This is a small representation of the farmers here in Kansas 
City,’’ Governor McMullen said. ‘‘There is an economic situa~ 
tion in the Middle West which is serious and which must receive 
consideration at your hands. This group is made up of sober, — 
conservative American farmers, who find that they are in need of 
help through legislation.” 

Governor MeMullen described the plight of the farmer, who, he 
said, had to sell cheap and buy dear. He urged the committee 
to recommend to the convention a farm-relief plank which would 
put agriculture on a business basis and extend to the farmer the 
benefits of the protective system now accorded other American 
groups, including industry and labor. 

W. H. Settle, general manager of the Central States Soft 
Wheat Growers’ Association, urged the committee to reeommend 
a plank which would embody the principles of the McNary-— 
Haugen bill. ; 

“Tf the MeNary-Haugen bill is price-fixing, so is the tariff,” 
he said. ‘‘Give us our tariff, or we’re going to quit paying your 
tariff.”’ 

After Mr. Settle’s speech the farmers marched out of the hear- 
ing room and back to their headquarters. Meetings addrest by 
speakers who fanned the flames of the farmers’ resentment were 
in progress all the evening at the farm group headquarters and at: 
the headquarters of the Voluntary Committee for the Equaliza- 
tion of Agriculture, in the Baltimore Hotel. 


Nor, it is recordod in the New York Herald Tribune, did the 
farmers have any better success in efforts to appear before the 
convention itself the next 
day. As we read: 


Refused entrance to the 
hall, the demonstrators 
finally turned to a different 
style of protest when Guy 
D. Bush, one of the leaders 
from Indiana who has been 
active in the Watson cam- 
paign, cried: 

“Get me a soap-box!”’ 

A box was obtained and 
he mounted it to begin 
haranguing the crowd while 
a band behind the demon- 
strators played a funeral 
dirge for the benefit of 
those inside the hall. 

Paid workers from the 
political headquarters of 
the allied camps helped to 
swell the ranks of the 
demonstrators, and street 
idlers and merely curious 
spectators also went along. 

The paraders carried 
banners, onereading: ‘‘We 
don’t want Hoover.”’ An- 
other bore the inscription: 
“Don’t make us vote the 
Democratic ticket in No- 
vember.” 

The first gate rush was 
staged on the main floor 
at the south. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five per- 
sons were rushed through 
the big doors in the tide 
that swept on the door 
like a flood. But they 
got no further than the > 
arms of a police guard pome news mictites 
that sprang seemingly out THE PALE LITTLE MAN FROM 
of the air. The alarm had PENNSYLVANIA 
been shouted from door to 
door, and all available pa- 
trolmen rushed there. 

Capt. C. A. William, 
night commanding officer 
at Police Headquarters, led the repelling forees. The whole 
affray did not last more than two minutes. Then the marchers 
circled the hall and made a sortie on the press door, at the 
northwest corner. 

Having lost the first brush, however, all chances of breaking 
through the lines were gone, because the entire interior police 
force was circling the hall on the inside, keeping pace with the 
marc) leaders on the outside. 

Failing in these tactics, the leaders held counsel and decided 


Secretary Mellon gave a remarkable 
exhibition of autocratic power, ac- 
cording to some observers. 
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to send a representative in to make formal 
request for permission to march peacefully 
through. 

A badge and ticket were dug up and an 
emissary entered. A committee represent- 
ing the visitors then went into the audi- 
torium to ask the presiding officer to permit 
the farmers to enter. It was composed of 
Senator Nye, of North Dakota; Luke 
Duffy, Indiana State Senator, and Edgar 
D. Bush, candidate for Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of Indiana. 

W. H. Settle, president of the Indiana 
State Farm Bureau Federation, also one of 
the leaders in the demonstration, asserted 
that if the officers of the convention declined 
to permit the farmers to enter there would 
be no foreible attempt to storm the doors. 

From the inside came the strains of 
‘“Amerieca”’ and other patriotic songs, but 
these were almost drowned out by the re- 
peated shouts from the protesters applaud- 
ing their speeches or going into a chant of 
‘*We don’t want Hoover.” 

The police were exceptionally easy in 
handling the crowd, evidently realizing it 
was not the ordinary form of rioting. No 
clubs were used and no blows were struck. 
Pushing was the main maneuver, and in 
some instances ‘‘ the boarders”’ were repelled 
by carrying them bodily from the hall. 

The defeat of the ‘‘erash’’ may be at- 
tributed to poor strategy on the part of the 
leaders. Altho there were hundreds in the 
marching line, the force of the crash was 
lost because of a professional band which 
struck up near the head of the line. 

When the head of the line hit the door 
it gave easily, but the band marching be- 
hind the leaders made mighty poor gate- 
crashing material. Had the line been solid 
and not hampered with band instruments 
there is no question but the sweep would 
have carried it clear through any police 
guard that could have been mustered. 

The point of the crashing wedge was 
Bush, the Indianan. He had been leading 
the parade in its earlier marching through 
the down-town streets, but he held the 
“post of honor”’ in the erashing attempt 
through no fault of his own. 

He had understood arrangements were 
made for the demonstration to go through 
the hall. He had so informed his cohorts. 
When the hall door was reached, he started 
to palaver with the gatekeeper and the 
push carried himin. He is of slight build. 

In the second trial, at the press door, Mr. 
Bush talked reasonably with patrolmen at 
the door, explaining his ‘‘army” had no 
desire to be unruly, and pleaded word be 
taken to the chair that the marchers asked 


- only to go through the hall peaceably. That 


request for message-carrying refused, the 
plan of sending a representative was 
adopted. 


A battling insurgent leader who wanted 
to remold the platform was cheered for his 
winning personality. ‘‘Slight, 
alert,’’ he stood before the delegates and 
took the offensive, rather than the de- 
fensive, offering his own planks. ‘‘The 
minority spokesman,’’ we read in 
account by Theocore A. Huntley in the 
Pittsburgh Post Gazet:c, ‘‘is young Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., who comes from Wis- 
consin, breeding-ground of minority ideas.”’ 
Says the Pittsburgh journalist further: 


boyish, 


an 


He is eloquent for the first time in a 
national political forum. His straight 
black hair tumbles over his face. He 
runs his fingers through it to push it back. 
It is a natural action. You see in it a 
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suggestion of the first La Follette, whose hair was first blond, 
then gray. This second La Follette, next to Henry Clay, the 
youngest man ever to sit in the Senate, is not an orator of the 
old school, but of the new. His voice will sound better over the 


radio than that of speakers whose voices rise and fall, and who 
stride back and forth as they speak. 
modifies an ancient art. 

It is the national platform of the Republican party which is 


Thus modern invention 


P.& A, gholegranw 
ON THE EVE OF A LONG FAREWELL 


Former Governor Lowden’s formal withdrawal from the Convention, where he had 
appeared as a champion of the farming interests, was interpreted as his passing from 
the field of Presidential aspiration, but not from his allegiance to the symbolic 


elephant, a candy model of which accompanies him here. 


under discussion. Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman of the 
resolutions committee and high priest of political regularity, has 
presented the majority report. La Follette knows his fight for 
the minority is lost. There are always men who will fight for 
minority ideas. They would rather go down with a cause they 
believe in than compromise conscience. 


“Young Bob La Follette was cheered,’’ we read on, ‘‘ because 
the convention liked him.”’ Then for an elaboration; we turn 
to Ludwell Denny in the New York Telegram, who opens with 
“Hoover got the votes, La Follette got the cheers,”’ and con- 
tinues: 


The son of a great father. More than a son. More than an 
inheritor. A leader in his own right, carrying forward the La 
Follette championship of the people’s rights. 

A listless convention. Thousands on the floor, whose nerves 
were fagged since the tense night hours before the convention 
when the anti-Hoover barrier crashed. More thousands in the 
galleries who had fought and bled for tickets to see the big show— 
and there was no show. 

Senator George Moses, Hoover lieutenant, chairman, was 
pushing the program through with mechanical precision. His 
hard, sareastic voice lasht them on. He introduced Senator 
Reed Smoot, Latter Day Saint of the Mormon Church, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, angular, hair awry, conservatism 
in gesture and conviction. 

Smoot droned out the monotonous majority platform. <A 
compromise, it was the platform most of the delegates desired, 
but it could not stir them. 

It boasted of Republican achievements, it evaded Republican 
failures. It defended Nicaraguan intervention. It did not men- 
tion the Philippines and the unfulfilled pledge of independence. It 
ignored invasions of civil liberty, unemployment, child labor, old- 
age pensions, social insurance, lame-duck sessions of Congress. 

It offered subsidy to shipping and withheld subsidy from 
agriculture. It repeated friendship for the farmers, without 
providing a specific substitute for the doubtful MeNary-Haugen 
panacea. It declared for Prohibition enforcement without men- 
tioning the lawlessness of law officers. 

Then came Young Bob. He asked to present the minority 
platform. The big spotlights shot down upon him, the bored 
delegates sat up, the reporters scented ‘‘a good yarn,” the 
galleries studied this daring youth. 


Instead of taking the defensive as in minority, this late outcast 
of the party attacked. Through the years Wisconsin and others 
had presented a minority platform, always rejected by the con- 
ventions, but—‘‘of thirty-five planks presented by this minority 
since 1908, thirty-two have since been made law!’”’ Cheers. 

‘Tt is so unusual for a Wisconsin delegate to receive applause 
from a Republican convention, that I pause to thank you for it.”’ 
More cheers, and more and more as he threw at them the heresies 
of to-day and the commonplaces of to-morrow. 

Here are some of those heresies which the conven- 
tion cheered—a convention of conservatives and 
liberals and of protesting farmers who were doubting 
their Lowden-Dawes leadership. 

‘‘Through the fertile lands of the West and South 
bankruptcy has stalked, counting its victims by the 
hundreds of thousands, until to-day the specter of 
peasantry haunts those who till the soil to give the 
nation bread. 

‘“The monopolization of electric light, heat and 
power is the most alarming economic development 
of this decade—we favor the development and 
operation by the Federal Government of Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam, and other strategie points. 

‘“‘We declare that no person connected directly 
or indirectly with the (oil) conspiracy, or with the 
concealment of knowledge concerning it shall hold 
any position of honor or trust in the gift of the Re- 
publican party. 

‘“We urge legislation to restrict issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, and to guarantee jury trial 
in contempt cases. 

‘‘We favor liberalization of the Volstead Law. 

‘“We do hereby make covenant with the American 
people that if invested with power we will faithfully 
discharge that trust by espousing equality and by 
opposing privilege in all its forms.” 


With the nomination of Secretary Hoover, Ray 
Tucker writes in the New York Telegram, ‘‘a white- 
haired, sixty-eight-year-old man descended the 
political steps with none to comfort him but his wife 
and daughter. He joined the small group of Amer- 
icans who might have been President—if.’’ He thus kept his 
pledge to farm-relief, and when word came that other leaders 
would east in their lots with Hoover, Frank O. Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois, roared, according to Mr. Tucker: 


“‘T came here to make a fight for agriculture, and I will keep 
that promise. I go down fighting.” He did not attend the 
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been a subject of mild mention for the Republican candidacy, was 
one of the interested visitors at the Kansas City Convention. 
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convention. In his suite at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel, he listened in on the radio. 
He heard the bitter attack on his McNary- 
Haugen bill from the lips of Senator 
Borah, as devastating an analysis of the 
farmers’ panacea as has been uttered for 
years. He heard the convention vote 
down by a tremendous majority his 
spokesmen’s demand for his farm plank. 

He turned from the radio to his wife, who 
was Florence Pullman, daughter of the 
sleeping-car king, and belle of the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘‘let’s go home.” 

He sent word to his managers to with- 
draw his name as a Presidential candidate. 
He had vowed weeks ago that he would 
not try for the nomination unless his farm- 
relief ideas were accepted by the party, 
and he kept that pledge. 

Many in the convention hall called him 
a quitter, including the man who nomi- 
nated Senator Curtis. But they didn’t 
know Frank Lowden. 

So Lowden chose to return to his 
Sinissippi farm at Oregon, Illinois, which 
he has preferred as a residence when 
ambassadorships, Vice-Presidencies, and 
Cabinet portfolios were offered to him by 
three different Presidents. From him 
came no recriminations at this latest 
defeat. 

““My troubles are over now,” he said. 
““Had I been nominated, they would have 
just begun.” 

But his passing from the political scene 
is worthy of note. Eight years ago the 
Presidency was snatched from his finger- 
tips. He would undoubtedly have been 
the nominee had not his manager given 
$2,500 to two Missouri delegates. 
Lowden knew nothing of the transaction, 
and his files contain proof of his ignorance. 
But he would not clear himself at the 
sacrifice of his manager’s integrity. 

It was Senator Borah, incidentally, who 
disclosed the indiscreet campaign expendi- 
tures. It was the same Borah who fulmi- 
nated against Lowden a few months ago, 
because the latter had not answered his 
Prohibition questionnaire, and with the 
Kiieg lights blistering his ruddy face, and 
the photographers snapping his omniscient 
smile, it was the Senator from Idaho who 
gave the death-blow to the farm-relief 
bill and the Lowden candidacy. 

In 1924 Lowden was nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency. Had he accepted it he 
might have been the logical candidate to- 
day instead of Hoover. 

“They turned me down in 1920,’ he 
said to the party bosses over the telephone 
when they told him of the Cleveland con- 
vention’s actions, ‘‘and I won’t walk behind 
another man’s hearse now.” 

So Coolidge got as his running-mate 
Charles G. Dawes, Lowden’s best friend. 
Offers of the British ambassadorship were 
turned down by Lowden. So was Harding’s 
offer of the Navy secretaryship. 

Ironically enough, Vice-President Dawes 
saw the eclipse of his own political hopes 
the same day. 

Thirty-two years ago they entered 
polities together as managers for William 
McKinley in Chicago. Their paths have 
crossed for many years. During the cam- 
paign it was predicted that their Damon 
and Pythias friendship might prove the 
dominant factor in the selection of the 
Presidential nominee. 

But it was not to be. A man who was 
not out of college when they were seasoned 
politicians grabbed the prize. Their 
friendship unshaken by rumors that Dawes 
had tried to use his old buddy as a 
stalking horse in his ride to the nomination 
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the two will walk toward their setting 
political sun arm in arm. 

The Republican party hails its new chief. 
But it might pause to say hail and farewell 
to the man who might have been Presi- 
dent—if. 


Just as the convention was getting under 
way, a writer in the Kansas City Star was 
speculating as to whether the meeting 
would produce a ‘‘Lady Astor” of the 
Republican party. It would seem that it 
did, but strangely enough her name does 
not appear among those mentioned by the 
writer. However, we are now hearing 
rumors that because of her success at the 
convention, the United States may have a 
woman Attorney-General. Of this woman, 
Margaret Leech wrote in The World: 


For three-quarters of an hour the Na- 
tional Republican Convention sat meekly 
waiting for a woman while the radio an- 
nouncers fidgeted at their microphones 
and the band attempted to enliven the 
dreary scene with tunes ranging from ‘‘My 
Country ’Tis of Thee”’ to ‘‘ Hallelujah.” 

The woman, whose appearance termi- 
nated the delay, was Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant United States At- 
torney-General, California delegate to this 
convention and Chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee. Her reason for being 
late was not in the least feminine. Mrs. 
Willebrandt was detained because her com- 
mittee, altho it sat until almost dawn, was 
compelled to reconvene in the morning to 
settle some remaining problems. 

In spite of having presided during ardu- 
ous hours of debate and voting, Mrs. 
Willebrandt was looking calm and collected 
and as fresh as a May morning. She was 
greeted with prolonged applause, and her 
forceful and energetic delivery of her re- 
port made an excellent impression. 

She is a small, brown-eyed woman, lithe 
and youthful in appearance. Her face is 
broad and short, with smoothly molded 
planes and a fine olive skin. Her brown 
hair is drawn back from a wide brow, and 
fastened in a small knot on her neck. On 
the speaker’s platform she wore no hat. 
Her dress was of black georgette, a two- 
piece model belted with a rhinestone 
buckle, and brightened with white cuffs 
and collar and a narrow white vest. 

She speaks clearly in a rather metallic 
voice lacking in warmth or emotional 
appeal. Her hard, forcible enunciation 
must have earried to all parts of the 
erowded convention hall. Her gestures 
are economical and beautifully timed. 

When a minority report of the Creden- 
tials Committee had been made by Judge 
Daniel O. Hastings, of Delaware, Mrs. 
Willebrandt responded with a trenchant 
presentation of her arguments which made 
it easy to understand why this small, 
energetic woman holds an important post 
in the legal department of the Federal 
Government. The convention accepted 
the majority report by a large vote. 

Mrs. Willebrandt, who is something of a 
newcomer in politics, is an enthusiastic 
supporter of Hoover. This is the first 
national convention to which she has been 
a delegate. Her first interest is in law, 
which she practised for six years in Los 
Angeles before her appointment during 
the Harding Administration to the post of 


Assistant Attorney-General in charge of 
criminal prosecution, with special atten- 
tion to the Volstead Law. 

During her seven years in this capacity, 
Mrs. Willebrandt has argued eases in 
nearly every State in the Union, and it is 
said that she has argued more than fifty 
eases before. the Supreme Court of the 
United States—the latter a record which 
only three lawyers in. the country can 
equal. 

Altho California is her adopted State, 
Mrs. Willebrandt was born in Kansas, and 
spent her girlhood here in Kansas City. 
She is seldom to be found in the elaborate, 
old-fashioned suite of rooms, furnished 
with the exuberance of a movie set, which 
she occupies in the Hotel Muehlebach. 

I talked with her during three of the 
twenty minutes she allowed herself for 
dinner. While descending in one of the 
Muehlebach crowded elevators and jostling 
our way through the thronging politicians 
in the lobby, she described the difficulties 
she had experienced in getting an educa- 
tion. For two years she worked her way 
through Park College, near here, by cook- 
ing. Subsequently, she studied in the 
intervals of teaching school. While acting 
as principal of a school near Los Angeles, 
she attended the University of Southern 
California, where she received her training 
in law. 

“T had the most wonderful childhood 
experience in the world,”’ Mrs. Willebrandt 
said. ‘‘My parents were poor, but they 
gave me invaluable training in self-reliance. 
I was taught that a girl should make her 
way with the same independence as a boy. 
My father was my great companion, and 
it was because of his keen interest in the 
law that I decided I would like to become 
a lawyer.” 
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It came at midnight as a stupendous climax 
to the first act, or rather the first week 
of the prodigious Shakhta trial, Walter 
Duranty tells us in the New York Times. 
M. Krylenko, as State Attorney, is de- 
manding the conviction, with perhaps the 
death penalty for some, of half a hundred 
engineers, three of them Germans, of the 
Don coal-mining region. These unhappy 
men are accused of a treasonable conspiracy, 
for purposes of sabotage, with the former 
owners of the mines, who are now abroad. 
The wretched men, who, it would seem 
from Mr. Duranty’s dispatches, have little 
chance of escape from the Soviet’s clutches, 
are making a gallant and desperate fight 
for their lives. Developing his ‘‘Cain and 
Abel” theme in writing of two brothers, 
the Times correspondent introduces first 
his modern Russian ‘‘Abel.” All day 
long, he-writes: 


The prosecution had been battering a 
Ukrainian peasant, Andrey Kolodoob. 
Confrontations, depositions, and Prosecu- 
tor Krylenko’s questions were swung 
brutally, sudden as a club, or subtly and 
sharp as arapier. He met them all, more 
stubborn than granite. 


“Ttisn’t true. I never did it; I never said 
so; I never knew it,” he said. He would 
not bend or break. 

Then M. Krylenko called Emilian Kolo- 
doob, and Cain, the fratricide, shambled 
forward to face the Court. If M. Kry- 
lenko’s strange, un-European profile is a 
facsimile of the Scythian warriors pictured 
for posterity on golden cups wrought 500 
years before Christ, Emilian Kolodoob 
throws right back to primeval man, to the 
brute. Immense, shapeless, hulking, with 
thick negroid lips, a flat nose and a great 
prognathous jowl, he towered above his 
brother standing a bare yard to his right. 

Once in a tense moment the hairy hands 
that hung down nearly to his knees clutched 
the heavy mahogany pillar before him 
bearing the loud-speaker so that it swayed 
and almost fell. Easily we could believe the 
evidence of his brutality, of how he beat 
and bullied workers, and Red or German 
soldiers, slaves toiling to enrich him. 

But there was keen intelligence in his 
deep-set eyes and a strong brain behind his 
heavy brows of authority. His voice also 
was loud, clear and booming. Ruined, 
trapt, self-convicted beyond despair, he 
was utterly fearless, utterly assured. 

Gently the presiding Judge put ques- 
tions to the brothers. 

Yes, said Emilian, they had always been 
good friends. Yes, echoed Andrey. Yes, 
said Emilian, he was older than his brother 
and more successful. Yes, echoed Andrey. 
Yes said Hmilian, he had helped his brother 
in many ways. Yes, echoed Andrey. 

“You admit the guilt of counter-revolu- 
tion, conspiracy, sabotage?” asked the 
Judge. 

““Yes,’’ said Emilian. 

“But you maintain your innocence?”’ 
““Yes,’’ said Andrey. 

More softly still the Judge questioned 
Cain: 

“‘Your brother was a member of a con- 
spirative organization?” 

““Yes, indeed,’’ the voice boomed. 

““Never,’”’ said Abel firmly. 

‘““He knew your plans, attended your 
meetings, took your money?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cain. 

*““Never,’’ cried Abel. 

‘* According to the instructions of your 
conspirative organization,’’ came the piti- 
less climax, ‘‘your brother Andrey Kyril- 
lovich Kolodoob wilfully damaged a mine 
under his charge?’’ 

““YVes, indeed,”’ roared Cain, gripping the 
mahogany pillar. 

“‘Never,’’ answered Abel, turning away 
from the Judge so that his full face was 
toward M. Krylenko. 

Strong men indeed are the masters that 
serve this infant republic of workers and 
peasants, but there was more and worse to 
come. Andrey Kolodoob was nailed to the 
eross. Now for the final spear thrust. 

Casually one of the subordinate Judges 
asked about Andrey’s relations with his 
son, Kyril. 

‘“Not so bad,”’ said the prisoner. 

“Ves, he did leave home a couple of 
years ago. 

“No, he did not run away, he just left. 

“Ves, he is a member of the League of 
Communist Youth, but—” 

The man looked thoroughly bewildered. 
To enlighten him they read a letter which 
Kyril had sent to the Pravda a few days 
ago: 

“T denounce my father as a whole- 
hearted traitor and a foe to the working 


class. I demand for him the severest 
penalty. I reject him and the name he 
bears. Henceforth I call myself not Kolo- 


doob but Shakhtin.” 
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Andrey Kolodoob stood absolutely mo- 
tionless. Only his throat muscles quivered 
as if trying to swallow. But he neither 
broke nor bent. There was a frightful 
pause. 

Suddenly up jumped Andrey’s defender 
to ask that Kyril—now, it appeared, a 
student in Moscow—be called to deny or 
affirm his letter. 

The Moscow public has strong nerves. 
Believe me, who has been supplied over- 
deep with horrors in the past fourteen years, 
strong nerves are needed for this trial. 
But that passed all limits. It knocked out 
even Krylenko, eager hunter of the world’s 
biggest game. 

“‘TIn thename of humanity,’ he cried (was 
it faney or did his voice tremble?), ‘‘in the 
name of humanity, I say this boy’s presence 
is not necessary! In the name of humanity, 
I suggest that it is enough to bring a certi- 
fied original of the letter from the Pravda 
office.” 

“Certainly,” said the presiding Judge. 

Andrey Kolodoob stared at Krylenko, 
unwinking. But he would not bend or 
break. 


One of the thrilling contrast scenes in 
which Soviet Russia is unrivaled was 
provided at the opening of the trial by 
State Prosecutor Nikolai Krylenko in a 
superb presentation. ‘‘The protagonists,” 
writes Mr. Duranty, ‘‘ were the old familiar 
figures, the industrious and the idle appren- 
tice.”” We read on: 


All big trials here have something the- 
atrical to foreign eyes. Perhaps this is 
because the setting is so different, more like 
a ‘‘mock trial”? in an American or English 
university hall than the formal solemnity 
of Western justice. 

But there is an atrocious reality in the 
long bayonets of the guards, in Krylenko’s 
trigger eagerness for the chase and in the 
pallid fatalism of the fifty-two prisoners. 
The first of them to be examined was an 
engineer named Berezowsky. Fifteen 
years ago his testimony might have served 
as a model for a self-help success story. 
For nearly an hour he stood motionless 
save for twisting his white hands as he told 
of his life, his origin, training, manner of 
thought, and personal ways. 

Skilfully the prosecutor guided his 
puppet through its final réle. As the tale 
proceeded, one realized the subtlety of 
Krylenko’s technique. Right here, at the 
outset was a perfect position of “‘ bourgeois 
capitalist mentality,’’ which Bolshevism 
has sworn to overthrow and which, back of 
all the rest, is the basic charge in this case. 

The son of a runaway serf who reached 
Finland and married an illiterate German 
woman, Berezowsky said his first memory 
was his father’s voice bidding him to learn 
to get on and improve himself. Somehow, 
by sweat and sacrifice known painfully to 
starveling ambition, he won a scholarship 
in 1901, at the age of twenty-three, in the 
St. Petersburg School of Mines. Here at 
last opportunity was in his grasp. 

The faint voice of the prisoner strength- 
ened and his sunken eyes grew keen. He is 
young for his fifty years, this doomed 
puppet of success, with black hair, slim 
figure, well-cut features and strong nose. 

“Tt was hard work, and I worked hard, 
because I knew it would give me what I 
wanted,’’ he said. 

Softly Krylenko interrupted, saying: 

“You had, then, no share in the revo- 
lutionary agitation among the students in 
those three or four years?”’ 

The prisoner’s answer rang clear: 
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in life, no richer, no more talented, no 

more ambitious. But in the years that 
have passed he has somehow managed to move 
far ahead. What is the secret of it? Why 
should he, apparently, have the power to get so 
easily the things he wants while you'must work 
so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than 
yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared yourself 
to her and questioned what there is in her 
character and talents that you somehow lack. 


AS ie, MAN started even with you 


Learn the Reason from Science 
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to certain laws known as the Laws of Psychology 
—‘‘organized common sense.” Either by in- 
stinct or by study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their associates 
become like fine instruments on which they 
can play at will. They have but to set the train 
of circumstances moving and await results. 
In other words—ihey apply Psychology. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


“T paid no attention to that agitation. 
T felt that I was at school to study, not to 
plot.” 

Krylenko smiled, not unkindly, and the 
crowded Hall of Columns was moved by a 
tiny stir of interest, for all knew that 
Nikolai Krylenko had played a foremost 
part in that passionate revolt of youth 
against authority, had wasted student 
opportunity in kicking against the pricks, 
and had paid for his rashness by bitter 
years in prison. 

“And the revolutionary movement in 
1905 and 1906,” co tinued the prosecutor, 
“how did you regard that?”’ 

“‘T took no notice,” was the firm reply. 
‘*T knew it was hopeless.”’ 

Again Krylenko smiled, this time not 
kindly at all, and the audience thrilled 
with pleasure at the climax of the scene. 

The Great War found Berezowsky well 
on the road to his goal. Exempted from the 
military service as an indispensable expert, 
he advanced swiftly. The revolution found 
him not yet forty years old and earning 
10,000 rubles a year, plus percentages, and 
with 20,000 rubles invested. 

In the next three years he lost every- 
thing except his belief that the proletarian 
revolution could not win. In 1920 his 
former boss, one Pryatkin, ‘‘aided’”? him 
with 10,000 rubles. Later the same year 
he received an important Soviet appoint- 
ment to help reorganize the shattered coal 
industry. 

“Vou still believed that the former 
owners would come back?”’ asked Krylenko 
sharply. 

“Yes, until 1926,’’ was the reply. 

As the tale went on the audience leaned 
forward eagerly, because here before them 
was a man signing his own death warrant. 

‘“Ves, I joined the traitors’ organization,’”’ 
he said. ‘ ... Yes, I took money from 
abroad. ... Yes, I hampered coal pro- 
duction by acts of commission and omis- 
sion.” 

‘*How long have you thought like that?”’ 
asked Krylenko. 

““Tn 1926,”’ came the answer, so low that 
Krylenko stept forward from his table, 
“‘T began to doubt.”’ 

The prisoner paused and blew his nose 
loudly. Then he resumed pitifully, his 
voice like the whine of a beaten dog: ‘‘It 
was then too late. I had been compromised. 
I was unable to change.”’ 

“So you continued your damaging activ- 
ities?’”? Krylenko’s voice wasicy. ‘‘Until 
when?” 

Berezowsky’s white hands writhed. 

“Until,” he gasped, ‘‘until February of 
this year, when—when’’—the voice rose to 
a falsetto—‘ when I was arrested.’’ 

The tense audience relaxed in their seats 
with a murmur of satisfaction. 


The trial developed ‘“‘like a well-written 


serial, with a subtle blending of diverse 


emotions into a harmonious whole.’ From 
comedy we pass into scenes of gripping 
international interest. One Antonoff began 
the comedy, it is explained as we proceed: 


This tall, burly, good-looking man, with a 
confident manner, was an assistant mine 
inspector. He is aceused of culpable 
negligence and participation in the Don 
Basin mining sabotage conspiracy, but has 
pleaded innocence. 

Prosecutor Nikolai Krylenko, attempting 


ra 


to prove the negligence charge, inquired 
concerning Antonoff’s relations with one 
Mansouroff, the manager of a small mine. 

“You went to his house for musical 
evenings and drank with him and his wife, 
and you were such good friends that he 
gave you presents,’’ said the prosecutor 
to the accused. 

“Not precisely,” responded the man, 
with an air of cunning. 

“You ate?” 

“Ves. ”? 

“You drank?’? 

“Yes. ” 

“You played music with the Citizeness 
Mansouroff?’’ 

Antonoff looked troubled and the specta- 
tors began to giggle. Then he replied, 
“Ye-ye-yes.”’ 

“What did you play?”’ 

There was a long pause while the accused 
evidently tried to fathom what trap was 
being laid. Then with an air of having 
the worst over, he suddenly said, ‘“‘A 
fiddle.” 

Even the judges smiled, and M. Kry- 
lenko continued: 

‘“Mansouroff gave you presents?” 

“*T don’t think,’’ began Antonoff. 

“Yes or no,’’ demanded M. Krylenko. 
Again the prisoner paused, and then he 
exploded: 

“Only a pup!” 

““But generally you were good friends?” 

““Yes,’’ came the answer. 

“Well,” said M. Krylenko grimly, 
“‘here is what your good friend Mansouroff 
thinks of you.’’ And then he read the 
testimony as follows: 

*** Antonoff is a fantastic, loud-mouthed, 


~ loose fellow, capable of every dirty trick 


in the world.’ That is Mansouroff’s sworn 
opinion.”’ 

The audience fairly shouted, and the 
prisoner’s face was a picture of disgusted 
bewilderment. 

Then Eliadz was brought forward, 
Eliadz, the little Georgian, with the pointed 
head and irrepressible verbosity, who had 
created a sensation in his testimony. He 
had pleaded guilty to all of the charges, 
and had declared that all of the technicians 
throughout the Union were ill-disposed 
toward the Soviet régime. 

Now, to M. Krylenko’s surprize, Eliadz 
attempted to withdraw everything, tho 
he admitted that he had signed his state- 
ment voluntarily. 

‘‘But you declared that you had a stone 
of hatred against the new régime hidden 
in your heart,” cried M. Krylenko. 
‘‘When did you get rid of that stone?’’ 

“Tn 1924,” replied the witness cheer- 
fully, ‘‘when I came to Moscow and saw 
the great progress.’’ 

‘Ah, but in 1925 you had close relations 
with Koorkin, who dynamited a mine,” 
said the prosecutor. ‘‘I suppose the stone 
came back again.”’ 

Eliadz agreed politely that it might have 
done so. Then in a voice squeaky with 
excited sincerity, clapping his hands on his 
breast, he cried. 

“But it is gone now, Citizen Krylenko. 
I swear it—gone completely, gone for- 
ever!” 

His tone and manner literally brought 
down the house, and the little man smiled 
round as if pleased with himself. M. 
Krylenko bit his lip and then said abruptly: 

“‘T think it perhaps advisable to submit 
the prisoner to a psychopathic examina- 
tion,” and he resumed his seat disgusted. 


The scene changed with the arrival of 
Abram Bashkin, one of the three Jews 
accused among the half a hundred prisoners 
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whose alleged anti-Semitism has been a 
feature of the trial, we read. A ripple of 
excitement ran through the Hall of Col- 
umuns, the correspondent continues: 


Bashkin pleaded guilty. He is charged 
with complicity with his elder brother, 
Isaac, who is in Berlin holding an impor- 
tant position in the Russian department 
of the A. E. G. [the German General 
Electric Company]. 

By this Abram Bashkin’s evidence the 
prosecution hopes to justify Joseph Stalin’s 
words: ‘‘At the root of the Shakhta case 
lies a new attempt at foreign economic 
intervention.” 

After a brief history of his life, Bashkin 
said that in the summer of 1926 his brother 
got in touch with him and offered to send 
him clothing through the visiting Germans. 

“What clothing?” asked M. Krylenko. 

““A hat,”’ replied the prisoner, to the 
general bewilderment, which became stupe- 
faction as the public saw M. Krylenko 
press the point in much detail, asking what 
kind of hat it was, when it was received, 
ete. 

But some of us knew, as the Court knew, 
that the shrewd hunter was following no 
idle trail, for the hat was alleged to have 
been sent as a signal in a trial a few years 
ago of three German students accused of 
attempting terrorist acts in Moscow. 
Clearly, M. Krylenko wished to establish 
a parallel. 

The crowd listened attentively as Bash- 
kin’s faint voice told how a German en- 
gineer named Waegner showed him how to 
manage and how to damage a turbine. 
Here it seemed there was something con- 
crete at last. 


MEET THE PERFORMING FLEA 


N excited crowd cheered the racers— 
Napoleon, Mare Antony, and Czesar— 
as they drew their tiny, rattling golden 
earts along the home stretch on the strip 
of white blotting paper. The first act in 
the flea circus, ina New York museum, was 
under way, writes Doris Montague in 
The American Magazine, continuing: 


There were five successive acts: Prof. 
William Heckler opened his pretty inlaid 
boxes, dipt in his pincers, and lifted the 
fleas out by leashes attached to their metal 
collars. During the performance, he talked 
to them gently and persuasively. ‘‘Hasy, 
there, Reuben! No, Paddy—the other 
way. Back into the box, Peaches—re- 
member what I told you.” And, amaz- 
ingly enough, these actual, live fleas 
jumped when they were told to jump, 
came when the professor called them. 

Prince Henry juggled a ball, lying on his 
back. Two fleas kicked a ‘‘football”’ 
back and forth. Paddy, the Irish flea, 
carried a green flag, turned round twice, 
and jumped through a hoop. Rudolph 
made a merry-go-round revolve briskly, 
and several fleas, drest in ballet skirts 
of rose and green and yellow, stood on their 
hind legs and danced to the tune of a music 
box. That was all; and would you please 
leave fifteen cents with the lady at the 
door, as the flea cireus was an extra attrac- 
tion. 

Professor Heckler was born in Switzer- 
land. Asachild, he traveled into Germany, 
and it was there that he first saw perform- 
ing fleas. 

He came to this country when he was 
eighteen. At that time he made delicate 
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currency 
which knows 


no Frontiers 


HE sign bearing the announce- 
ment ‘“‘American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques are accepted here” 
appears in hundreds of shops, 
stores and hotels all over Europe. 


On the Rue de la Paix in Paris, 
and Regent Street in London...in 
Berlin, Rome, Madrid and Vienna 
... whether or not this sign is up, 
these safe and convenient travel 
funds are accepted as readily as 
local currency. 


Wherever American travelers go 
abroad, in out-of-the-way places, in 
quaint old towns, the familiar sky-blue 
color is immediatcly recognized. ‘‘Le 
bleu’? exclaim the French villagers.“ Yes, 
yes, blue express chcques”’, say countless 
others in England, Germany, Switzer- 
land and elsewhere. 


Two generations of constant, depend- 
able service the world over have made 
them the popular medium of exchange 
among travelers. Their cash value is 
never questioned. Their safeness and 
negotiability are a by-word. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c per $100 


Sold by 22,000 banks, American Express 
and American Railway Express offices. 
For practical, convenient and protective 
travel currency—in America or in for- 
eign lands—merely 

ask for the 


sky-blue Safe 


ee 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 


itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
American Express Travel Department 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


machinery for a living. He used to amuse 
himself by fashioning boats through the 
necks of bottles. ‘‘It taught me patience,” 
he says, ‘‘and delicacy of touch.” 

But he had always wanted to own a 
troupe of fleas, and one day, about twenty 
years ago, he saw his chance. He met a 
man who claimed to be an expert flea 
trainer—all he needed, he said, was a 
backer. 

Professor Heckler was willing to be that 
backer, so they went into business. They 
posted the town of Jacksonville, Florida, 
with billboards, and hired a showplace. 
They collected some likely looking fleas. 
Then it was that Mr. Heckler discovered 
the man in whom he had put all his confi- 
dence to be wholly ignorant on the subject 
of flea training. 


“That’s how I got into the business,” 
Heckler explained to the writer. ‘‘I just 
had to jump in and train those fleas myself. 
You never know what you can do till you 
try.”? And this, we discover, is how he 
learned: 


The professor’s first flea circus, given 
twenty years ago, was, he says, a pretty 
crude affair. He managed, somehow, to 
get collars around the necks of his fleas. 
He got them harnessed up to carts, but he 
didn’t have them really trained. 

‘“They were always trying to escape,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and a lot of them did. I used to 
hang onto their leashes like grim death. 
Now, as you saw, I don’t have to watch 
my fleas, or hold on to them, because they 
don’t want to escape. I have won their 
confidence. ”’ 

Professor Heckler knows several sailors 
who keep him supplied with fleas, for they 
are usually plentiful on shipboard. The 
female flea is far easier to train than the 
male. She is not only more docile, but also 
larger and stronger. ‘‘Most of these you 
saw to-day are females,’’ he told me, ‘‘tho 
I have given a lot of them men’s names— 
that’s for purposes of showmanship. 

“The first thing I do when I get a fresh 
batch of fleas is to put them into a bottle, 
and expose the top of the bottle to a strong 
light. Fleas don’t like heat; but it’s their 
instinct to keep on jumping. Well, most 
of them will keep right on jumping up into 
the light; but a few will learn to stay down 
in the bottom of the bottle, where it’s cool. 
Those few have got gumption. They’ve 
passed their first intelligence test. 

‘“*T put collars on those fleas, and harness 
them up to a little spring, to watch the 
way they jump. That’s how I judge what 
they’re best suited for. It’s my business 
to suit their jobs to their temperaments, so 
as to get the most out of every flea. 

“Different? TThey’re as different as 
human beings. They don’t even look, let 
alone act, alike. Now, my star performer”’ 
—and he patted the tiny mother-of-pearl 
box that housed Prince Henry—‘‘he’s like 
all geniuses, he’s temperamental. Some- 
times he goes through his act without a 
hitch. Then again he’ll be as stubborn as a 


| balky mule.”’ 


It takes the professor ahout two weeks 
to get one of his fleas into form. During 
this time, the flea is handled constantly, 
rewarded for good behavior by being fed 
—the professor feeds his charges with 
blood from his own right arm. 

It is the flea’s nature to jump, and one 


of these tiny insects, weighing half a grain, 
can jump three or four feet’ But weighted 
down with a ear, the flea learns to walk. 
And gradually it learns to jump only when 
it is given the signal to do so. 

At the end of two weeks, an ordinarily 
intelligent flea is ready to step before the 
footlights and make its bow to the public. 
In the meantime, understudies are being 
trained to step into its place, for trained 
fleas don’t usually last more than three 
or four months. ‘‘They die in harness,” 
the professor observed. 

They are kept in little boxes, their feet 
entangled in cotton. The whole troupe 
can be packed away into a small satchel, 
and often is, for Professor Heckler has 
exhibited his fleas in expositions and fairs 
from New York to California. 


TRYOUT NIGHT FOR ASPIRANTS TO 
BROADWAY’S FAVOR 

ELF-CONSCIOUSLY brutal, the 

Broadway-wise audience hooted at the 
vaudeville act in tryout. There were two 
girls in the number. ‘‘One would have 
been too much,” opines Courtenay Terrett 
in the New York Telegram. They were 
announced as ‘‘a coupla girls in a harmony 
act,’’ and they trotted out upon the stage 
with the weighty friskiness of a draft 
team kicking up heels in the pasture on 
a Sunday. ‘‘They were of an age, and 
their hair was of a color, and their legs 
beneath their too girlish skirts, were of 
a shape.’ Further, says Mr. Terrett: 


They sang. It was a simple air, embel- 
lished with their ladylike trills and ca- 
denzas until it sounded vaguely as a barber- 
shop duet might sound in a beauty parlor. 
On the chorus they broke into a dogged 
dance step and the snickering audience 
exploded into catealls, raucous jibes, 
laughter that bit the deeper for its care- 
lessness. 

For an instant the sharp face of the 
soprano whitened around the outlines of 
the rouged cheeks. The edges of her bright 
mouth curled, twisted, emitted a fierce 
exhortation cornerwise, and _ thereafter, 
until the man at the piano mercifully 
ceased, the smiles never quit either face, 
tho the tune they shrilled could not be 
heard above the searing jeers. 

This was their tryout. Small-time 
vaudevillians, they had teamed together, 
rehearsed long, come east on scant savings 
to vend their pathetically comic wares. 
This was Broadway, and before them was 
a crowded house, a house that held book- 
ing agents, and big-time vaudeville folk 
and a few of the three-a-day community 
who had fought up to the musical comedy 
stage, and a few hundred others who knew 
the current gag and this week’s slang 
phrase for liquor, who were Broadway-wise 
and self-consciously brutal. 

They finished their number; there was 


some perverted courage in them that made - 


them shout out the final chorus and stamp 
out the last steps in defiant refusal to run 
away from the audience’s tormenting. 
Then they were fre: to vanish. In a 
week no one would even remember how 
cumbersome had been their prancing, how 
distorted their singing. 

But through the hours that followed, 
while act after act sweated to persuade the 
bookers who assemble for these vaudeville 
auditions that it was worth a contract, the 
audience flung new taunts and jeered the 


ee 


louder. Once liberated from the inhibi- 
tions of courtesy, it reveled in rudeness. 

It was, somehow, far more cruel than 
amateur night at a neighborhood vaudeville 
house; for these performers, however in- 
ferior some of them might be, were pro- 
fessionals, and to them it was a bitterer 
tragedy for knowing that a theatrical 
audience—a house filled with ‘‘the profes- 
sion ””—is proverbially friendly and tolerant. 

They were victims of the new method of 
vaudeville tryouts; a commercialized sub- 
stitute for the old system which sent book- 
ing agents to Union City and Port Wash- 
ington and New Brunswick to inspect the 
acts seeking big-time booking. 


But the system seems likely to die of its 
own success—and its increasingly unre- 
strained audiences—we are told. The 
crowd which gathers at midnight and sits 
through the early morning hours does 
everything but throw pennies, the Telegram 
writer tells us as he proceeds: 


They were amiable enough when a recent 
marathon-dance winner did his mildly 
diverting dance of a drunk, and while a 
singer alternately pronounced the namein 
the song ‘‘Mary-ahnne” and ‘‘Mary- 
yanne,” and they did nothing more than 
murmur, “‘You’d think she was getting on 
a street car’? when an adagio daneer hesi- 
tantly stept up on the neck of her stalwart 
partner, but after they had laughed at the 
two valiant war horses from the West, 
things were never quite the same again. 

The toothy tenor and the one who lisped, 
the twitching blues shouter, and the lady 
hoofer who drest as a Broadway Sioux, and 
the twin act, and the French soprano with 
the Gowanus accent, and the untonsured 
youth who danced acrobatically, all drew 
their mixed portion of applause and unruly 
criticism. 

Of one fattish girl who put over her songs 
in spite of the handicap of a lack of comeli- 
ness, it remarked, ‘‘She ought to sing on 
the radio,’”’ which was a charitable sug- 
gestion. : 

The young man who explained that he 
was suffering from sore fingernails fas a 
result of picking the red letters out of his 
towels was graciously complimented, and 
the Spanish dancing team was admired for 
its rich costuming. The thirteen singers, 
clad as coal miners, who made up the Royal 
Welsh Glee Club, even evoked such surprize 
that the applause stopt the show. 

But the three women clad in cheesecloth 
nighties who did an ethiopian folk-dance 
of the sort you might see at an afternoon 
recital at Carnegie Hall, were hooted 
stridently, and Mussolini’s double, a uni- 
formed barber, was kidded in a tongue he 
did not comprehend, and the old magician 
whose magic was a bit slow and stumbling 
was ‘“‘given the bird” from dark corners of 
the house. 

And when Van Tyson and Van, clogging 
and tumbling, did their stuff there was 
great merriment when Ma Tyson, upon 
being let fall by one of the boys, growled 
audibly, ‘‘Why didencha hold on, sap?” 


Re-revised Version.—Dxr.itan—‘‘Come 
on, Samson, old kid, and let me give 
you a mean bob. With that thatch you 
are sporting, you look as if you had just 
blown in from the hinterland. Tl turn 
you into a sheik that will make the cuties 
hold their breath.” 

She did, and how! 

His next appearance at the temple 
brought down the house.—American Le- 
gion Monthly. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mary Baldwin College and Seminary.................... inie 
Howe-Marot School............. 2 35ee rea P rote Ath Seles Gg aUe a ae ae ‘ Hho Nats 2 
Lindenwood Cole ger Rais oeiiaks hE hae Ope Pee ee Box 728, St. Charles, Mo. 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College.................... Box 568, Evanston, Ill. 
DUMAngarec SiOCHOOl A. isee te. sos Re kee Ne eal pM SLC and Box L, Waterbury, Conn. 
Rennoea shies ScHool sci. Acs, o>. 4A oa Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
mtarrettgochooror Girls’ aii Meer ok en ern ae Box 4.2, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Til. 


Biase jannts Box H. Natick, Mass. 


Kiskiminetashochool’ for Boys sas du trstomtiee en ood las te Box 933 
MilfordiSchoolsor Boysnintikis.aw sts Soe en he ae th eee Boe bee Cees 
1 0 (aS SASTo Wee) Lg Gig Cc ROT IONE ACERS ERE ne ee ae ee Box 6-P, Hightstown, N. J. 


Military Schools and Colleges 


Augusta Military ACcAdeniyai. intent meting sete ratte ena ine Box L, Fort Defiance, Va. 
GeorgiagMilitary, Academy, (near Atlanta)imt. «cies sai ees cab eae College Park, Ga. 
Kemper Military Schools. cn ee pene, eS 5 Ae nan Manta et 706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Manlius School—Gen’l William Verbeck, Pres.............+202005: Box 106, Manlius, N. Y. 
Marion Institute, The Army and Navy College..............-.-.-..055 Box B, Marion, Ala. 
MramnMiahtarys Institutes 4. cist oe ee ee ee ee Box 868, Germantown, Ohio 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy..........0ceececuccecaeee Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
Randolph-Macon Academy a: att cee Se 2 ee ee eee Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy............ Box L, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
Staunton’ Military Academiyiaci senses «auc no eden te eee eee Box D, Staunton, Va. 


Wentworth: Military Academy ac cosines neivons Heme pine ne ces Box 568, Lexington, Mo. 


Pine-TreeiCamp' for’ Girls. i. qaiste octet ee tes ate cate eee 404 W. School Lane, Phila., Pa. 


Vocational and Professional 


The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance............. 923 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Burdett College—F. H. Burdett, President... ......New Burdett College Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager....... 80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


AT 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Inc...... 
The Cumberland Law School.............. 
Monticello Seminary, Miss Harriet Congdon. 
New Church Theological School........... 
Northwestern, Universitysn..cee. coer ceils 
Rider:College; President) \--).s0n cess ose nce 


Bliss. EKlectrical-School\o gn..s5.4 ener hia 
Chicago Technical College................ 


Colorado School..of Mines’ O58... fe a9 sseaca- a 6 


New Mexico School of Mines......... 


Martin Institute for Speech Correction..... 


University Travel Association, Inc.......... 
The  WOo0ds School) 00 <1. tetatre: occas Seeks 


Every source of authentic information available 
has been drawn upon in order that you and thou- 
sands upon thousands of others might have in a 
single volume a reference work which you could 
depend upon as the last word in information. If 
only one copy had been produced, this book would 
cost $1,500,000, but because thousands have been 
produced, a copy can be had at a price within the 
reach of the most modest income. 


Greatest Reference Work 

The Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
(Unabridged) has been characterized as the world’s 
greatest reference work. It is indeed that. It is 
the clearing-house of all authentic information that 
has to do with our language and with such foreign 
words and phrases as you find in your current news- 
papers, periodicals, classical works, etc. It covers 
every subject of human interest. 


Over 453,000 Living Terms Defined—Thou- 
sands More Than in Any Other Dictionary 


Every term defined has a practical use—a valid 
reason for being there—and is of genuine service to 
you. This point is of special importance to you 
for who, desiring a necessary work of reference, 
wants to find it cluttered up with obsolete terms 
about which no one cares to know to-day? Yet 
nothing necessary has been omitted. All the newest 
words in our language are included. 


In How Many Places Do You Want to 
Look for a Word? 


In making this most modern and most compre- 
hensive of all dictionaries, The Funk & Wagnalls 
Company decided that present-day methods of 
efficiency rather than decades-old precedent should 
prevail. Therefore all of the terms in this work 
are given in one alphabetical order. There are no 
supplements, no divided pages, no addenda— 


Siovele V acsleteneieMtrcle cise ee ee Trenton, New Jersey 


Dass Dept. G-91, 118 East 26th St., Chicago, Il. 


Devereux Schools iio. sachet ade oe toe 
“Floating University,’’ A. J. McIntosh, President............. 11 Broadway, New York City 


Highland, Burnet and Oak Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
dee tscn e Pee ces etalk ounce ohentates Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 
cv fle ibis # pie temo tees? elleb apex oker ree pores autre Godfrey, Il. 
OP SIN te Sake 46 Quincy St., Cambridge,’ Mass. 
Stace eaten avs suse Campus Box A-4, Evanston, Ill. 


Onevavetoiee nts 166 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


oee Weta in le ve fin apes Oe Box T, Golden, Colo. 
ascension che nett athe te Box P-4, Socorro, N. M. 


Sie s, 2:5, 818510, bb. ony, PETE a ee Box L, Berwyn, Pa. 


Ey rats ep ere Miavece 105 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Seater Box K, 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
RAS Ya euevsoieedes: ot cao eatets Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 


If Only ONE Copy Had 
Been Produced | 


This Book 
Would Cost 
$1,500,000 


everything is in one alphabetical order exactly 
where it belongs and where you expect to find it. 
You are not given confusing, time-wasting, and 
patience-trying instructions. 


These Are But a Few Features of 
The Funk & Wagnalls 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


More than 380 editors and specialists were 
employed in its compilation and it took almost four 
years to complete—it is the most expensive book 
ever published—it is the most comprehensive and 
clearly illustrated work of its kind available. 


Would You Like to Know More About 
This—the Most Necessary Work of 
Reference in the English Language? 


We shall be glad to give you full particulars of 
this massive work—this crowning achievement in 
dictionary making—without obligation. Merely 
sign and mail the attached coupon and you will 
receive descriptive material in a plain wrapper. 
No agent will call upon you. 


cee oe oe ce oe ee 


COUPON—FREE INFORMATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me full information 
regarding the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language (Unabridged). 
I understand that this request does not obligate me 


in any way, and that no agent will call upon me. 
: a L. D. 6-30-28 
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INVESTMENTS v AND + FINANCE 


OUR TOURISTS HELPING EUROPE PAY HER WAR DEBT 


66 OW EUROPE IS TO CONTINUE te buy our goods, 
pay the war debts, and pay the interest on our com- 
mercial loans would seem much more of a problem,” 

remarks one financial writer, if the Department of Commerce 
did not show us what a tremendous factor is the free-spending 
American tourist. Last year American tourists spent not far 
from $800,000,000 abroad, in all countries. The number of such 
tourists in 1927 has been put at 406,000. This year it is expected 
to be around 500,000, and when it is realized how much money 
they will spend on shipboard, 
on railroad trains, in hotels and 
shops, it is not extraordinary, 
as J. C. Royle, of the Consoli- 
dated Press, observes, ‘‘that 
millions of hands should be 
extended to the visitors on 
their arrival in European 
ports.”” The Commerce De- 
partment’s survey of the bal- 
ance of our international pay- 
ments for 1927 shows, that 
half of our transactions with 
the rest of the world represent 
what are called “invisible” 
items, that is, cash which for- 
eign. countries received from 
the United States without 
making any visible return in 
commodities—such things as 
loans, tourist expenditures, 
and immigrant remittances. 
The largest item, of course, 
is that of loans. Last year 
our new investments abroad 
totaled $1,648,000,000. But 
the next largest item was that 
of tourist expenditures—$770,- 
000,000 altogether. Thus, we 
read in a letter of the Stock 
Exchange house of Dominick 
and Dominick, based on figures 
in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s survey, ‘‘the amount paid to the United States by 
foreigners on their war debts, and on the American foreign in- 
vestments was more than offset in 1927 by the expenditures 
of American tourists.” To quote further: - 


During 1927 some 406,000 United States citizens left this 
country for foreign lands. In Europe these tourists spent about 
$452,000,000; in Canada about $197,000,000. Also, there are 
from 75,000 to 80,000 American citizens residing more or less 
permanently in Europe, and their expenditures are estimated 
at $30,000,000. The total tourist expenditure for the year, 
including the amount spent in other countries, is $770,000,000 
as compared with $709,000,000 in 1926. 

In addition, the immigrant to the United States has been in 
the habit of sending money back to the ‘‘old country.’’ These 
remittances are very difficult to estimate, and come from some 
15 million foreign-born residents. Making allowance for the 
eash brought over to this country by the 270,000 new immi- 
grants, the net figure for immigrant remittances sent abroad 
in 1927 is estimated at $206,000,000. 

Lack of adequate merchant marine has made it necessary for 
the United States to ship a large part of its cargoes in foreign 
vessels. Hven in passenger traffic, for example, total passages 
on American vessels were only a little more than half of the 
total passages made by American tourists. The net payments 


Copyright, 1928, by the George Matthew Adams Service 


THE GEESE THAT LAY THE GOLDEN 
EGGS ARE RETURNING TO EUROPE 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


to foreign countries for shipping are estimated at $32,000,000. 
Also, as is well known, the United States is a very large giver 


to charities abroad, ranging from scientific research to foreign _ 


missions and various kinds of relief work. These contributions 
have been declining lately as the need has grown less, but in 
1927 amounted to about $43,000,000 net. 

All of the items mentioned above represent cash payments 
from the United States to foreign countries. Their net total, 
subtracting the amount spent by foreign tourists here, is close 
to $900,000,000. During the year foreign countries paid us 
$200,000,000 on war debts, and a net amount of $514,000,000 
as interest on our private 
foreign investments. On the 
export balance of our com- 
modity trade they also paid us, 
making allowance for certain 
merchandise adjustments, ap- 
proximately $548,000,000, or a 
total receipt for these last three 
items of $1,262,000,000. The 
net result of a balance due this 
country of $362,000,000 is not 
nearly as large as is generally 
supposed. 

The war debts and the pri- 
vate foreign investments alone 
called for a payment of $714,- 
000,000 as contrasted with 
the $770,000,000 spent by 
American tourists. Altho 
American loans to foreign 
countries will continue to in- 
erease, the interest charges 
may not expand in the same 
proportion, due to the decline 
in interest rates. From the 
year 1924 to 1927 average 
interest rates have been as 
follows: 6.08, 6.10, 6.17, and 
5.77—a drop which is a sig- 
nificant indication of the 
greater stability of foreign 
countries. Payments of prin- 
cipal and interest on the war 
debts will, of course, increase, 
but the maximum annual re- 
ceipt from this source, which 
will not be secured until sixty 
years from now, will be about 
$415,000,000. This is consider- 


-® 


Leriré 


ably less than the American: 


tourist expenditure, even if the latter should show no expansion 
in future years. 


The countries in which our tourists spend most, as estimated 
by the Department of Commerce, are Canada, where $197,- 
000,000 was left last year; France, where $190,000,000 was 
spent; and then there is a big jump to the spendings of $40,788,- 
000 in the United Kingdom and $31,250,000 in Italy. 

The Department of Commerce presents this summary of 
estimated tourist expenditures for the last two years: 

Class of Tourist 
Foreign services to American tourists: 


1926 1927 


$415,000,000 $452,000,000 


“* Alien-American”’ tourists oversea...... 81,000,000 85,000,060 
Americans residing permanently abroad. . 30,000,000 30,000,000 
American tourists, Canadian border...... 177,000,000 197,000,000 
American tourists, Mexican border...... 6,000,000 6,000,000 


$709,000,000 $770,000,000 


American services to foreign tourists: 


Canadian-border visitors............... $45,000,000 $51,000,000 
Mexican-border visitors................ 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Visitors from Overseas) aces ae eee 92,000,000 97 000,000 


$142,000,000 $153,000.000 
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BONDS TO FIT THE INVESTOR 


Distribute maturities according to your needs 
—to fortify your investment fund 


ONG term securities do away with the necessity of frequent reinvestment, Short term securities assure 

satisfactory liquidation even under difficult market conditions. Both kinds should be included in the 

holdings of the average investor. With maturities well distributed, no large part of the total fund will 
come up for reinvestment at any one time—when conditions might not be favorable. 

The correct arrangement of maturities depends upon the particular needs of each investor—his age, 
obligations, ambitions, sources of income and character of other assets. Suggestive of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co.’s ability to fit the bond to the investor are the following groups of short, medium, and long term 
bonds made up of representative issues maturing in from one to thirty-three years. They provide for 
diversification—not only as to maturity, but as to type of bond, kind of industry, and geographic location. 


Quarterly Investment Guide Now Ready— This booklet presents a broad list of our current offerings, classified as to 
type—Government, Municipal, Farm Loan, Public Utility, Real Estate, and Industrial—with descriptions. Gives the investor up- 
to-date information on the bond market. Subjects of general interest to bond investors are briefly treated. Write for booklet LD-68A 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


1 to 5 years (1929-1933) 
1929 State of Arkansas, Pension Note 414s 
1930 New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., Collateral Note 5s 
1931 National Pole and Treating Co. Notes, 6s 
1932 Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, Debenture 5s 
1933 Allied Owners Corp. (Paramount Theatres), Serial Debenture 6s 
20% Municipal—20% Railroad—20% Industrial (Forest Products) 


—20% Utility (Power & Light) 20% Real Estate (Theatres) 
Average yield 5.20% 


10 to 15 years (1938-1943) 
1938 Nassau Land Bank (Germany), rst 64s 2 
1939 Chicago & Northwestern R.R., Equipment 41s + 
1940 Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 5% Notes 
1941 Brooklyn City R. R., 1st Consolidated 5s 
1942 Fox St. Louis Theatre Building, 1st 64s 
1943 Holly Sugar Corp., 1st 6s 


16% % Foreign (Land Bank)—16% % Real Estate (Theatres) 16% % 
Industrial (Sugar) —1624% Church—1624% Railroad (Equipment) 
—16%% Utility (Traction) Average yield 5.70% 


5 to 10 years (1933-1938) 


1933 New York Dock Co., Serial Note 5s 

1934 Hearst Magazines, Inc., Debenture 6s 

1935 Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee R.R. Co., Equipment 5 14s 

1936 Hugo Stinnes Corp. Notes, 7s 

1937 Detroit City Service Co., 1st 64s 

1938 Guaranty Title & Trust Co. (Norfolk, Va.), 1st 5 4s 
162% Real Estate (Grouped Mortgages) —16%% Foreign—16%% 
Utility (Equipment) —33144% Industrial (1624% Publishing; 1624% 
Ice)—16%4% Terminal & Dock Average yield 6.07% 


15 to 20 years (1943-1948) 


1943 Steuben Building (Chicago), 1st 6s 

1944 Chicago Rapid Transit Co., rst & Ref. 643 

1945 Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Ist 63 

1946 Long-Bell Lumber Co., Ist 6s 

1947 Central Indiana Power Co., 1st & Ref. 63 

1948 Aluminum Co., Ltd., Debenture 5s 
16%6% Real Estate (Office Building) — 334% Industrial (16% % 
Paper; 1624 % Lumber) — 33% Utility (1676% Power and Light, 
16% % Traction) —16?4% Foreign (Industrial) Average yield 5.98% 


20 years or more (1948-1961) 


1948 Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Debenture 5 4s 
1948 Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Ist 58 

1948 State & Washington Buildings (Chicago), 1st 58 
1951 Indiana Electric Corp., 1st & Ref. 58 


374% Utility (Power, Light & Gas)—25% Industrial (Coal, Printing Machinery)—12)4 % Foreign (Government)—25 7% Real Estate 


1953 Peabody Coal Co,, 1st 5s 

1956 Commonwealth of Australia, External 414s 

1958 Cities Service Co., Debenture §s 

1961 Prudence Company, Guaranteed Col. Tr. 5% 

Average yield 5.27% 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
CLEVELAND 925 €xclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 Cast Water Street 


Every Thursday Evening tune inthe HALSEY-STUART HOUR 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 Worth Fourth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


for a program of good music and discussion of investment problems by the “ O/d Counsellor” 


8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


WEAF and 29 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 
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Largestand finest 
liner ever to circle 
the globe. 


Sails westward December 
17th to assure the pleasantest 
weather throughout the trip 
for cruising and sightseeing. 


~ Six previous Cruises have 
proved the itinerary correct. 


Spring sojourns in Europe 
arranged, if desired, with re- 
turn from vorth-European 
port. — 

Our attractive literature de- 
seribes this wonderful 133- 
day cruise in detail. 


RED JTAR LINE 


tN TERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARERE COMPANY 


7 dn cooperation with © : 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Red Star Line, No 1 Broadway, New York: 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway: or 
: offices or agents of either company 


The Uncanny Power 
of Similes 


Haven't you marveled, in speeches you have heard and 
books you have read, at the uncanny manner in which 
a point is made clear, an argument settled, a description 
made vivid? It is accomplished by the skilful use of 
similes. In ‘“‘Similes and Their Use” by Grenville 
Kleiser, famed authority on English and author, the most 
valuable and significant prose, poetic, and Bible similes 
are given. Well-nigh indispensable to every worker in 
written words and to every public speaker. 


Cloth. 388 pages. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fcurth Ave., New Yorl 


I2mo. $2, net: $2.14, post-paid. 


Chicago's 
reputation as a hostess began with 
the World’s Fair. She’s well 
equipped for crowds—her Stadium 
having seated 143,000 persons at 
one time. And when night events 
are given there, 1000-watt flood 


lights illuminate the field —this 
company furnishing all power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 154 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Stock 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


More than half a million Americans will 
visit Europe this year, remarks J. C. 
Royle in a Consolidated Press dispatch, 
and he compares this with an estimate of 
417,000 who went to European ports in 
1927—these estimates vary slightly, it 
should be remembered. According to Mr. 
Royle, who sets out to analyze this pas- 
senger traffic: 


Of this total, the larger portion consisted 
of third-class passengers, numbering 136,- 
000, while 97,000 went first class, 58,000 
first-cabin class, 67,000-second cabin, and 
59,000 tourists’ third cabin. 

On the return journey, the first-class 
passenger list dropt off, while the cabin 
class and second cabin increased. The 
third-cabin passengers naturally increased, 
because this class included immigrants. 

Vessels sailing between now and autumn 
are booked practically to capacity. It is 
with the utmost difficulty that travelers 
who have delayed making advance reserva- 
tions can secure accommodations. This 
is taken to reflect the prosperity of the 
United States primarily, rather than any 
extraordinary specific attraction in Europe. 

Last year the American Legion conven- 
tion in Paris drew scores of thousands. 
This year the Olympic games will be re- 
sponsible for the crossing of thousands of 
passengers, but they will not have the 
pulling power of the Legion convention. 
The gradual emergence from chaos of the 
European countries also is having an effect 
on the increase in American tourists. 

It is unquestioned that the ships under 
foreign flags will benefit far more this year 
from the tourist traffic than will the 
vessels under American registry. 


NEW CURRENCIES WITH NEW NAMES 

HE stabilization of money in various 

European countries after the inflation 
caused by the war and the subsequent 
erash has practically meant starting out 
again with new currencies. In some cases 
the old name has been retained for what 
might be called sentimental reasons, but 
in many instances what is actually a new 
currency has been given a new name. 
Now that the stabilization of the france 
at something like a fifth of its prewar 
value is at hand, the New York Times 
reflects that there was recently talk of 
getting a new name for the ‘‘devalued”’ 
French currency unit. It was suggested 
that instead of reckoning monetary values 
in “‘franes,” they might be exprest in 
“livres,” thus ‘‘readopting the term 
which was used in France before the 
Revolution.”” The word ‘‘livre,’’ accord- 
ing to The Times, still survives in the 
Italian “‘lira’”’; at any rate, reversion to it, 
we read, ‘‘ would escape possible confusion 
of a future franc, legally valued at, say, 
four cents in gold, with the pre-war franc 
which exchanged for 191% cents in gold.” 
But the proposal did not seem to appeal 
to the French mind, and yet ‘“‘nearly one- 
fourth of the European countries which 


have resumed gold payments have adopted 
a new and unfamiliar name for the ‘stabil- 
ized’ currency unit:” 


The currency unit of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was the crown, worth 
201% centsin gold. Following the empire’s 
dismemberment and the subsequent ‘‘sta- 
bilization’? measures of the succession 
States, the currency unit in Austria is now 
the ‘‘schilling,’ whose gold redemption 
value is about 14 cents; in Hungary the 
‘‘nengé,” worth 1714 cents, while Czecho- 
slovakia still reckons in ‘‘crowns,’’ re- 
valued however at about 3 cents in gold. 

Poland has changed its old mark cur- 
rency unit into the ‘‘zloty,’’ reckoned at 
slightly under 1114 cents. 

Russia has adopted the ‘‘tchernovetz,” 
worth ten of the old rubles. 

Even Belgium has replaced its old-time 
Belgian franc of 191% cents with the 
‘‘helga,”’ valued at not quite 14. There 
was some expectation, at one time in 1926, 
that the new money unit would bear the 
old-fashioned title of a ‘‘ducat.” 

With most of these new currency units, 
the gold value does not differ greatly from 
the nominal value of the old unit. Their 
adoption was effected, however, through 
conversion of the old and greatly depre- 
ciated paper currency into the new denom- 
inations at a fixt ratio of exchange. Thus 
one new Austrian ‘‘schilling’’ exchanged for 
10,000 old paper ‘‘crowns’’; the paper crown 
had fallen in 1924 to fourteen ten-thou- 
sandths of a cent on the foreign markets. 
In Belgium, five paper frances were equal 
to the ‘‘belga’’; the exchange market val- 
uation of the Belgian france had been about 


234 eents. These depreciated currencies 
might still have been converted into 


“‘crown”’ or ‘‘frane”’ notes with a new gold 
valuation, as was done with the Italian eur- 
rency, when a “‘lira note’s”’ gold value was 
officially fixt in 1927 at 51% cents instead of 
1914. But the governments preferred to 
wipe the slate clean and start with a new 
money unit. 

Of all conversions of the old depreciated 
currencies of war time into a new one 
“stabilized”? at a prescribed gold value, 
Germany’s experience was the most re- 
markable. The gold value of the paper 
mark collapsed in 1923 with such unheard- 
of rapidity that it was impossible to cheek 
the fall and to ‘‘stabilize,’’ as was done 
with even the Austrian paper crown, at 
a given level of depreciation. Dr. Schacht 
of the Reichbank has recalled in his recent 
book how, caught in the vicious eircle of 
prices raised to fantastic heights by the 
outpouring irredeemable paper currency, 
and of mark issues increased proportion- 
ately to provide enough hand-to-hand 
money to meet the rise of prices, the note 
circulation was increased from 500 billion 
marks in November, 1922, to no less than 
60 trillion marks, or 60 million millions, 
in November, 1923. Whereas a little more 
than four German marks would buy a 
dollar before the war, its price was 62 
thousand marks in 1922, and 11 trillions 
in 1923. 

The old paper currency having thus 
become worthless, a new gold-mark cur- 
rency at the prewar gold redemption 
value was at length created, and the not- 
very-lucrative opportunity was granted 
holders of the depreciated notes to exchange 
them at the ratio of a trillion old paper 
marks for one new mark. Yet abandon- 
ment of the historic name for the currency 
unit was never seriously discust. After 
all these vicissitudes, it is still the ‘‘ Reichs- 
mark’ in which Germany measures values. 


; 


MOTOR INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY 


N interesting compilation reveals the 
fact that if the automobile industry 
should operate its factories at the highest 
rates they have severally attained for the 
300 working days of the year, it could 
produce 9,393,000 passenger-cars and 
trucks, or more than double the output of 
the peak year 1926. These figures are 
sponsored by Dow, Jones & Company and 
are published in The Wall Street Journal. 
But this is not quite the whole story. As 
Bradstreei’s sums up the information given 
in The Wall Street Journal: 


Peak operations, however, can not be 
maintained throughout the year, because 
of unavoidable delays in the flow of raw ma- 
terials, loss of time in reconditioning plants 
and preparations for model changes. The 
practical capacity is therefore estimated at 
7,764,000 units per annum, a reduction of 
about 17 per cent. from the theoretical 
capacity. 

The theoretical and practical capacities 
of the leading companies producing passen- 
ger automobiles and trucks are shown in 
the following table: 

Theoretical Practical 
Capacity Capacity 


OL rei or aPaeciiovers arias 2,500,000 2,250,000 
Whe yroletiy ssi: cat 5 sages ss 1,500,000 1,200,000 
Oakland-Pontiac......... 1,080,000 864,000 
S BStetel ie. gar, ee ie ae eee 600,000 480,000 
VOUS O pen eee teers, coos 495,000 396,000 
Willys-Overland......... 465,000 372,000 
Mudson-fssex..........% 450,000 360,000 
hry sler says noes. = os ep 437,000 350,000 
INES Det cold chee ho ae eee 270,000 216,000 
Woudebakeret er. au. as 250,000 200,000 
PUAN CAS Uae chin ie ke eye 240,000 192,000 
‘Otdsmobiler aie. 2 Sates 120,000 96,000 
Graham-Paige........... 120,000 96,000 
HGOvak Gere ous gat i ese 90,000 72,000 
Packard pe daetaseae cha eo 75,000 60,000 
ETUp Diag heitenictets oe sae rs 75,000 60,000 
Cadillac-LaSalle......... 75,000 60,000 
WAGON. tats oor oats ska 55,000 44,000 
Se OMGISE Rate 2 eect ia 45,000 36,000 
Malconytee- ca panes hes 36,000 28,000 
Miscellaneous........... 140,000 112,000 
UME Fes) Sh Rea eaten 125,000 100,000 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada 150,000 120,000 

TROUAIS We excels Gree assis ee 9,393,000 7,764,000 


WOMEN WORKERS NOT SO WEALTHY 
O much is being said and written 
about the new economic status of wo- 
men that The New Republic thinks that 
people are likely to have an exaggerated 
idea of the financial position of the feminine 
wage-earner. Such notions, we read, will be 
corrected by a study recently made by 
Mrs. Chase Woodhouse of the United 
States Bureau of Economics: 


More than 3,000 unmarried women, with 
full-time jobs, were included in the in- 
vestigation, and it was found that those 
with a salary of sixty dollars a week or more 
are in a highly exceptional minority. 
Education engaged the efforts of four- 
fifths of those studied, and the best paid of 
these were a group of three presidents of 
women’s colleges, with average salaries of 
$8,200. Next to them came nine princi- 
pals of junior high schools, who averaged 
$3,859. The college teachers earned, on 
the average, $2,457, and those in the grade 
schools, $1,632. Business women, with the 
exception of two occupations, averaged less 
than $3,000 a year. 
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Our current list pre- 
sents a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It 
will be sent upon 
request. 


“No bond is 
good enough to forget” 


Even the best of bonds are sometimes weakened by 
unfavorable changes in economic conditions. Cer- 
tain bonds may be less desirable for you today 
than they were when purchased, because of changes 
since in your own personal investment needs. 
These are reasons why you should check over your 
holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 


At National City offices in over fifty American 
cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
bility of your present holdings. They may be able 
to suggest revisions in your investment list which 
will improve your security or increase your income 
without sacrificing any investment quality you 
really need. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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id You Ever 
Fall in Love 
With Words? 


Words have amazing powers. The world 
offers its treasures of money, power, and 
position to the skilful users of them. There 
are words for every occasion—words that 
thunder commands; words bristling with 


compelling force; words of zephyr-like deli- 
cacy; words of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; 
words to express every shade of meaning. 
Through a justly famous easy method of 


spare-time study at home you may make 

| words the playthings of your moods, the tools 
of your necessities. You can learn how to 
weave them into stories that sell; advertise- 
ments that convince; letters that win. 


GET THE FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Become a Master of English” 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin &@. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Ask for it on a 
postcard, or write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the book will 
come to you by mail, free of charge. No 
agents will call. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 1160, New York 


‘Eat and Be Well! 


A CONDENSED set of health rules— 
‘> many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets,and dietsused in the 
correction of various chronic maladies. 

The book {fs for FREE circulation. Not 
@ mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ClearThePores 


Of Impurities With 
Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
9 
JOHNSONS 


" FOOT sy 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


(National Healih Council Series) 


TAKING GARE vote HEART 


By Dr. T. Stuart Hart, President) Asso. for the Pre- 
If you are in 


vention and Relief of Heart Disease. 
perfect health or have leaking heart valves, you should 


know what this book tells you. Size 4 x 6 inches. 
Bookstores, 30¢; by mail, post-paid, 35¢ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


SWIMMING 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
aD AU G HT By Prof. Frank 


Eugen Dalton 

7TH EDITION—COMPLETELY REVISED 
GTANDARD instruction book for old and 

young. Written by expert swimming in- 
structor and ason of Captain Dalton, who 
swam Wnglish Channel in 1890. Describes approved 
technique of Diving, Floating, Scull- 
ing, Swimming, including famous 
Crawl and Trudgen-Crawl strokes 
practiced by best swimmers. Tells 
about Channel swims of Gertrude 
4 Ederle and others, and the Catalina 
Island victory of George Young in 
January, 1927, winning with the 
Trudgen-Crawl stroke out of 102 con- 
testants. Chapter on saving drowning 
persons, Highty-seven illustrations 

4 mostly specially posed photographs’ 
Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


247 pages. 12 mo. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ON TIRED ,TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS * ALL DRUGGISTS ot 
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FOREIGN 


June 13.—The American Ambassador to 
Chile, William Miller Collier, announces 
in Santiago that he has resigned for 
business reasons. 


Gen. Pai Chung-Hsi, of the Nationalists, 
establishes himself in Peking. 


June 14.—The House of Commons rejects, 
266 to 220, the proposed amended re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Church of England. 


Mrs. Emeline Pankhurst, leader of the 
militant suffragists in pre-war days, 
dies in London, aged sixty-eight. 


June 15.—The Chinese Nationalists are 
reported to have selected Nanking as 
the capital of China. 


June 16.—The Nationalist Government 
issues a statement saying that unifica- 
tion of China has now been achieved, 
and that it proposes to negotiate for 
new treaties on the basis of equal rights 
and mutual respect of sovereignty. 


Major Guilbaud, who had intended at- 
tempting a transatlantic flight, is 
ordered by the French Government to 
take part in the search for the members 
of the lost Italiah polar expedition. 


June 17.—The monoplane Friendship, 
carrying Miss Amelia Earhart, Pilot 
Wilmer Stultz and Mechanie Louis 
Gordon, takes off from Trepassey, 
Newfoundland, for Ireland. 


An earthquake, felt throughout . nine 
States of Mexico, levels many homes in 
the poorer quarter of Mexico City. 


June 18.—The Fokker tri-motored mono- 
plane Friendship arrives at Burry Port, 
Wales, from Trepassey Bay, New- 
foundland, a distance of 2,000 miles, in 
a flying time of a few minutes less than 
twenty-two hours. 


Gen. Umberto Nobile, commander of the 
lost Italian polar dirigible, radios that 
he had seen two airplanes sent to his 
rescue, but was unable to gain their 
attention. 


President Antonio Barcelo, of the Porto 
Rican Senate, is wounded by a would- 
be assassin, who, in turn, is shot by a 
bystander. 


June 19.—The crew of the monoplane 
Friendship arrive in London, where 
they recelve a rousing welcome. 


Donn Byrne, Irish-American novelist, is 
killed in an automobile accident at 
Bandon, Ireland. 


June 20.—Gen. Umberto Nobile and 
his five stranded companions from the 
Italian dirigible Italia are located off 
North East Land by Major Maddalena, 
Italian aviator. 


DOMESTIC 


June 13.—President Coolidge leaves Wash- 
ington for his vacation in Wisconsin. 


The British Congregationalists on a 
pilgrimage of friendship to this country 
lay fe wreath of laurel on Plymouth 
Rock. 


June 14.—Col. Robert W. Stewart, Chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, is acquitted of the charge of 


contempt of the Senate in refusing to 
answer questions with regard to the 
disposition of Liberty Bond profits of 
the Continental Trading Company. 


Herbert Hoover is nominated Republican 
candidate for President. 


Dr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister 
to the United States since 1921, an- 
nounces that he has accepted appoint- 
ment by the Chinese Nationalist 
Government as its diplomatic represen- 
tative in this country. The Chinese 
Nationalist Government has not yet 
been recognized by the United States. 


June 15.—Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas 
is nominated as the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President. 


Henry M. Blackmer, oil operator and 
missing witness in the Teapot Dome 
case, is indicted by a Federal Grand 
Jury in Denver on charges of perjury 
and evasion of the income-tax laws. 


The State Department announces that 
the Union of South Africa subscribes to 
Secretary of State Kellogg’s proposed 
treaty to renounce war, but stipulates 
that South Africa shall be permitted to 
fulfil its obligations under the League 
of Nations. 


June 16.—Senator Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon, leader of the farm-relief bloc 
in Congress, issues a statement calling 
upon the farmers to give the compromise 
farm-relief program, which is the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill without the equaliza- 
tion fee, their support. 


June 17.—A break occurs in the St. Francis 
River levee in Missouri, and 100,000 
acres are submerged. 


Eight people are reported killed by a 
tornado in southwestern Oklahoma. 


Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in President Wilson’s Cabinet, and 
Des Moines publisher, dies at his home 
in that city. He was in his fifty-third 
year. 


June 18.—Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Mary- 
land withdraws as a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, 
and suggests that Maryland east its 
sixteen votes for Governor Smith of 
New York. 


Capt. Emilio Carranza, Mexican flyer, 
flies from Washington to New York, 
where he is welcomed by Mayor 
Walker. 


The Northern Baptist Convention, meet- 
ing in Detroit, adopts a resolution 
advocating an “aggressive program”’ 
for world justice and peace. 


June 19.—A wage increase of $4,500,000, or 
61% per cent. of the daily wage scale, is 
awarded the members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers by the 
conference of managers of about fifty- 
five Western railroads. 


The University of California wins the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association var- 
sity race on the Hudson River, three- 
quarters of a length ahead of Columbia 
University, the nearest competitor, 
in 18 minutes 354/; seconds, breaking 
by more than seventeen seconds the 
record made by Cornell in 1901. 


OE EEE ee 


Most Useful Book of Its 
Kind in the World! 


A work that contains not only modern quotations 
but quotations that date back to the time of Homer, 
on almost every conceivable subject, by noted men 


and women of all nations, in every walk in life. It is 
a rich compendium of extracts from the speech and 
literature of the ages, embracing words from the lips 
of the great, songs, sayings, proverbs, inscriptions, 
familiar phrases and household words, etc. 


HOYT’S 


NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


oF PRACTICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


This magnificent book will prove a valuable aid to 
every one and of special assistance and interest to— 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS—To heighten the thrill of 
their oratory. LAWYERS—To clinch arguments in 
court. PREACHERS—To embellish sermons, 
TEACHERS—To drive home ideas in the words of 
another. CORRESPONDENTS—To enliven one’s 
social letters. AUTHORS—To develop new view- 
points. COMMERCIAL WRITERS—To increase 
Saha EDITORS—‘‘To point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” 


21,000 Quotations Conveniently Compiled 
and Indexed for Quick Reference 


To demonstrate the book’s remarkable usefulness, 
take the phrase just quoted. You could find it in 
an instant if you looked in the index for either of the 
four main words—point, moral, adorn or tale. In 
four places you would be directed to page 542 where 
this extract from Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes”’ is printed. 


Storehouse of the Greatest Thoughts of 
the World’s Greatest Thinkers 


The manifold subjects which it treats are grouped 
under alphabetically arranged headings, starting with 
“‘Abhorrence’’ and running through to ‘‘Zephyrs.” 
There are, for instance: 


350 quotations on ‘‘War,’’ including striking 
phrases coined in the World War; 444 quotations 
on ‘“‘Love’’; 334 on “‘Life’’; 235 on ‘‘Women’’; 
139 on ‘‘Man.”’ These figures convey some idea 


of the GIGANTIC SCOPE of the work. 


Every foreign phrase given is accompanied by the 
English translation. 


Book With 3,000 Authors 


A most comprehensive alphabetic concordance 
gives the page number on which the words appear in 
the text; an alphabetic list of the 3,000 authors quoted 
tells who they were, when they flourished, date of 
birth—and death if deceased; and there is a topical 
index of the 1,036 headings with cross references. 


Hoyt's New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. 
Size 7 x 10 inches. 1,374 pages. Cloth binding, 
$7.50, net; Buckram, $8.50; three-quarter Morocco, 
$12.50; Full Morocco, $15.00. Postage 32c. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Bible Words in 
their True Light 


Ministers, teachers, students, and laymen can now 
be their own Bible commentators without knowing 
Hebrew or Greek. The fine shades of meaning of 
biblical words not apparent in the English version, will 
reveal to you all passages in their true light, and give 
added strength and beauty to them. These and many 
other great advantages will accrue to every earnest 
preacher and student of The Word through 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 


Latest Revised (20th) Edition 
by ROBERT YOUNG 


_ This truly remarkable work, the most comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive, and accurate Concordance to the Bible, 
has stood the test of time and proved invaluable to 
thousands upon thousands of readers. The Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia, says: ‘“‘It is undoubtedly the 
best and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished"; and another distinguished critic says: “‘No 
other single work has put it so much in the reader’s 
power to attain a personal and independent knowledge 
of the true Words of God.” 


Six Fundamental Features 


1. Every word is arranged in alphabetic 1 order. 


2. Every word is classified under its own Hebrew 
or Greek original. 


3. Every Hebrew and Greek word is printed in 
the original characters, and the correct pronunciation 
given in English letters, so that no one need hesitate in 
speaking or reading to give the original word, being 
able to pronounce it with confidence. 


4. Each proper and geographical name is ar- 
ranged in its place in the Concordance, and the con- 
necting history, with the latest information in biblical 
and historical antiquities gathered by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, is given. 


5. The prominent feature of the work is the 
analytica' character of each reference. The Bible 
student can, at a glance, find out four distinct points: 
(a) What the original Hebrew or Greek of any word isj 
(b) its literal meaning; (c) a correct and trustworthy 
exegesis, and (d) what are really parallel passages. 


6. A valuable summary of chief results from 
recent topographical and archeological research 
to the illustration of Scripture is given. 


The Far-Reaching Value of 
This Plan 


Comprehensiveness—“ Young’s 


Analytical Con- 
cordance’’ provides 311,000 references, 118,000 of 
which are not to be found in the best known of the 
older concordances. It gives 30,000 readings and 
70,000 Greek and Hebrew words in its 1,244 pages. 


Discriminativeness — Every passage in the New 
Testament noted as doubtful or as having a various 
reading has been marked by brackets. 


Proper Names—All proper names of persons and 
places have been given with literal meanings. 


Dates—the date or era of every person is noted so as 
to distinguish between two or more of the same name. 


Geography and Gazetteer—The location of every 
place in its tribe with modern name is afforded. 


Other Special Merits 


Not only has the work of REVISION been thoroughly 
gone into with scrupulous care—but valuable and im- 
portant SUPPLEMENTS in the shape of Index 
Lexicons to the Old and New Testaments have been 
made, which will prove of great service, particularly 
to those unacquainted with Hebrew or Greek. Also 
a Complete List of Scripture Names, showing their 
MODERN pronunciation, while an accurate trans- 
literation of the ORIGINALS has also been given. 


The _ sketch of RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN 
BIBLE LANDS, by Professor Nicol, is brought down 
to date. 


It Is a Handsome Volume 


“Young’s Analytical Concordance’’ contains 1,244 
pages. It is 11% inches high, 834 inches wide, and 
nearly 3 inches thick. Printed in clear, easy-to-read 
type on excellent white book paper, strongly and 
handsomely bound in black cloth. A book that will 
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Recruiting Notice.— 
GIRL FOR GENERAL WANTED 
—Adin the Hartford Times. 


Curiosity Box. —‘‘My girl got her nose 
broken in three places.” 

“That'll teach her to keep out of those 
places.” — Bison. 


The Sandwich Parade.—Maybe Russia 
would find it easier to get recognition 
for her Government if so many of her 
leaders didn’t wear boards.— Tennessee 
paper. 


Consistent Woman.— 
“Haven't you heard?— 
Mary just married Bill 
Hendricks!’ 

‘Bill Hendricks! Not 
really! Why, that was 
the man she was engaged 
to!”’— Tiger. 


Natural Indignation. 
—It was said in Slater 
that there was a good 
deal of animosity shown 
between Romeo Logan 
and Williams at the in- 
quest into Logan’s death. 
—Boonville (Mo.) paper. 


Beating the Budget.— 
A certain man about 
eampus lets us in on 
the secret of how to plan 
for a week-end in New 
York. “Figure out,” 
says he, ‘‘your expenses, 
multiply by two, and 
add five dollars.’’—Lafayette Lyre. 


Bossy: 


Where They Come from.—A fight over 
the will of Jacob Haish, late barbed wife 
manufacturer, was settled.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Cramping His Style.—‘‘Whaddaya con- 
sider the height of human incompetence?”’ 

“How about a drum major with an in- 
feriority complex?’’— Michigan Gargoyle. 


Joy Ride in Wonderland.— 
TRIO RETURNED 
IN JEWEL CASE 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Sacrificial Offering. — ALpua — ‘“‘What 
was the denomination of that bill you 
loaned me?”’ 

_ TuHEera—‘Hpiscopalian I guess; it keeps 
lent.””-—Flamingo. 


Appropriate Passing On.— 
83 TO BE GRADUATED 
AT UNION CEMETERY 
; . Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, will 
speak briefly in farewell to the graduates.— 
New York Times. 


Keeping Up with the Airmen.—F atuer 
(wrathfully)—‘“‘Your conduct has made 
you the talk of the town.” 

DavucuTer—“Yes, but how long will 
it last? Some darn aviator will fly across 
the Pacific or something, and I’ll have to 
do it all over again.’’—Life. 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Dangerous Age.—Wanted at once: mar- 
ried man with car over forty.— Pennsylvania 
paper. 


Sick Friend?—Wire—‘‘Where have you 
been so late?” 

Hussy—‘Stop me if you’ve heard this 
one.’’—Chaparral. 


Daily Health Hint.— 
WOMAN KICKED BY HER HUSBAND 
SAID TO BE GREATLY IMPROVED 
— Marion (Ind.) paper. 


Copyright. Reproduced from Punch (London) by special arrangement with the proprietors 


“I’m only getting baby used to kissing grandpa when he comes to stay.’’ 


Joshua Outdone.— 
THE SUN WILL EMPLOY 
DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
— Head-lines in a college newspaper. 


Stepping-Stone.—H. R. L. Sheppard 
quotes an old lady as saying, ‘‘I don’t 
want the visitor from the church coming 
around saving her soul on me.’’—Christian 
Register. 


New One on Dad.—He—‘‘Well, my 
father has another wife to support now.”’ 

SuE—‘‘How’s that, is he a bigamist?”’ 

He—‘‘No, but I just got married.”— 
Sun Dial. 


Prize for a Good Sphinx.— 
COOLIDGE TO GET 
200 VOTES IF HE 
DOES NOT SPEAK 
— New York World. 


Going After It——At this season quite 
often in the morning mail one finds: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dobson Coleman 
request the honor of your present at the 
marriage,’ ete—Jewelry ad in a Green- 
ville (S. C.) paper. 


No Brickbats to Duck.—Count Keyser- 
ling tells us of an exchange between John 
Galsworthy and George Bernard Shaw. 
Said the former, “If you keep on as you 
are doing, you won’t have any friends at 
all.’ Shaw replied, ‘‘And if you don’t 
change your ways, you won’t have a single 
enemy.’’—Christian Register. 


Tagged Him.—Connecticut Man Struck 
by Auto Boarding Trolley Car.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) paper. 


Please Stand By.—It is fitting that the 
nation which gave us Marconi, inventor of 
radio, should also have produced Mussolini, 
world’s champion loud-speaker.—Life. 


Choice Cuts.— 
LEGS ARE GIVEN LIONS 
OF TARBORO TO BUILD 
CABIN AT TOWN’S EDGE 
— Norfolk (Va.) paper. 


Triangle Stuff.—‘‘Just 
bin lunching with your 
husband, Darling.” 

“So good of you, Angel; 
but I do hope it won’t 
come to his secretary’s 
ears—she’s so jealous.”’ 
—Punch. 


Alibi for a Grouch. 
—After working all day 
Sunday in his office, he 
was stricken during the 
evening, and it was an- 
nounced to-day that his 
disposition had been 
diagnosed as an inflamed 
appendix.—Orlando(Fla.) 
paper. 


Going the Pace.—‘‘My 
wife will never go to bed 
before two o’clock in the 
morning—I can’t break 
her of the habit.” 

“What does she do all the time?” 

“Waits up for me.”’—Passing Show 
(London). 


——Punch. 


Valued O. K.— 
ERIE BODIES ENDORSE 
NEW CEMETERY PROJECT 
— Head-lines in an Erie (Penn.) paper. 


Flapjack Queen.—The laziest woman in 
the world is the one who puts popcorn in 
her pancakes so they’ll turn over by them- 
selves.—Credited to ‘‘Exchange’ by the 
Christian Evangelist. 


Bam!—Wirnress—‘‘Then he upped and 
*e knocked me down with a leaf.’’ 

MacistrateE—‘‘With a leaf?” 

Witness—‘‘Yes, your Honor. With a 
leaf from the table.”—London Opinion. 


Feel Their Oats.— 
LIVE STOCK 
Caterpillar tractors save 


money. 


time and 


—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


The Face That Men Forget.—Two faces 
were close together, the hardware sales- 
man’s, grim and tense; the other face was 
small and white, with two slender hands 
prest tightly against it. It was those frail 
hands that riveted the man’s horrified gaze. 

“Heavens!” he said, still staring; and 
his voice was tragic, for that other face 
was the face of his watch, and those little 
hands told him that he had missed the last 
train home.—Good Hardware. 


oe 
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altimeter.— “R. E. M.,”” Hampton, Va.—The 
pronunciation of altimeter as al-tim’e-ter follows 
the same rules of pronunciation that govern such 
words as barom/eter, chronom’eter, cyclom’eter, 
hydrom’eter, pedom’eter, thermom’eter, etc., and 
hexam'eter, pentam’eter, tetram’eter, etc. Perhaps 
a closer parallel is perim’eter or antim’eter. 


Clarice.—“‘J. S. B.,” Lexington, Neb.—The 
proper name Clarice is pronounced as if spelled 
klar’is, the a@ asin at, and the i as in habit. The 
French pronunciation is kla”rees’. The spelling 
is a variant form of Clarissa. 


Dark as Egypt.—Several Correspondents.— 
The Lexicographer thanks his correspondents for 
referring him to the chapter on Exodus from which 
they trace the simile ‘‘dark as Egypt.’’ The Bibli- 
cal record merely states the fact of the occurrence 
as having taken place. It does not account for it 
in any way. No explanation of the simile ‘‘dark 
as Egypt,” other than that which the Lexicog- 
rapher printed, is to be found in his books. The 
Biblical record is an interesting account of the 
plague of darkness. 

A Very Reverend correspondent from Middle- 
town, Connecticut, says: ‘“‘The simile ‘Dark as 
Egypt’ refers, I imagine, to the plague of darkness 
referred to in Exodus x, verses 21—24.’’ The point 
raised with the Lexicographer was the whys and 
ca ala of the phrase rather than a statement 
of fact. 

_ The plagues of Egypt were a series of calamities, 
either eight or ten in number, recorded in Exodus 
vii, 14, xii, 30, which befell the Egyptians and were 
instrumental in the emancipation of the Israelites. 


direct, director, direction.—‘‘B. S.,’’ Verona, 
N. J.—The words direct, director, and direction are 
pronounced two ways, (1) with the 7 short; (2) 
with the diphthongal sound of ai. The second 
pronunciation is increasing in use in Great Britain, 
but_oddly enough ‘‘The New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles,’’ edited by Dr. Sir James 
A. H. Murray, is the only modern work to note 
the fact. In 1791, Walker said of the word 
directly: ‘‘In this word we have an instance of a 
different pronunciation in the emphatical and 
colloquial use of it. If we wish to be very distinct 
or forceful we frequently prcnounce the 7 long, as 
in dial; but in common conversation we give the 
letter the sound of e.’’ 

As generations come and go, so pronunciations 
change. Fifteen years ago everybody said 
ad’dress, now the distinction is made between 
ad’dress and ad-dress’. At that time everybody 
said yes, now they say everything but yes when 
they mean the affirmative. 


Eva, Pinkard.—‘‘ W. G. A.,’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
You will find the story of the name Eva told on 
pages 39-40-41 in the second volume of Char- 
lotte Yonge’s ‘‘ Christian Names’’; also, if you will 
turn to page 41 of the first volume of this work 
you will find the story of Zve told at length. 

The name Pinkard is said to be a variant of the 
name Punchard. The spelling Pinckard was found 
in the modern Doomsday Book for the county of 
Northampton. The Lexicographer can not recon- 
cile the corruption of the name as it is stated to 
have occurred by Bardsley. Still, Baring Gould 
in his ‘“Family Names and Their Story’’ says: 
“Punchardon, from Pontcarden in Normandy. 
Robert de Pontcardon held lands in Devon in 
1080. William de Pontcardon held six fees in 
Somerset and Devon in 1165.”’ He adds to this, 
on page 263: “Poor, humble-minded Tom Pinch 
may have had a Norman ancestry and come from 
Penchard in Seine-et-Marne, whence certainly 
came the Pinchards.” 

The Lexicographer interprets Bardsley to say 
Ponchard is a contraction of Ponchardon, and that 
Puncher and Pinchard are corruptions of the 
second stage. There is some relation between this 
name and the name of Pinkerton, for according to 
this authority Pinkerton is a local corruption of 
Puncharden. Lower in his ‘‘Patronnica Britan- 
nica’’ says: ‘‘ We search in vain the gazetteers of 
England and Scotland for any locality bearing the 
designation of Pinkerton.’’ It is a corruption of 
Ponchardon, and Pinkerton is found as Pynkerton 
in Ragman Roll, A. D. 1296. 


fiddlesticks.—‘'R. W.,’’ New York City.—The 
use of the word fiddlesticks for something insignifi- 
cant or absurd dates from early in the seventeenth 
century, but fifty years before that fiddle faddle 
was used to indicate nonsensical talk or chatter. 
The word /iddle itself, as a verb, was in use with 
the sense of to idle, toy, play, or act frivolously 
with, in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
The only application that the Lexicographer can 
make is one arising from the derisive use of the 
word fiddle. Altho the occupation of a fiddler, in 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, is very old, 
fiddlers did not rank particularly highly as they 
progressed down the centuries. We find Markham 
refers to fiddler’s fare as something insignificant 
and fiddler’s wages, and fiddler’s money was. all 
sixpences. The fiddler became known as a trifler 
and. because of this the stick that he wielded took 
on the derogation of its owner. Just as the begin- 
nings of the word fiddler are unknown, so the ex- 
planation of fiddlesticks as an expression of con- 
tempt is also unknown, and for that reason not 
recorded by the Lexicographer. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S, PATENT OFFICE) 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of words for this column 
the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter 


[ Readers will please bear in mind that no notice will be taken of anonymous communications 


keys of a city.—‘‘T. W. B.,”’ Tupelo, Miss.— 
The expression about which you write originated 
from the practise of granting the “freedom of the 
city’’ to a visitor. This was formerly the posses- 
sion by a non-member of the particular privileges 
of a community as regards voting, etc., as a mark 
of honor. In our time it is an expression of esteem 
conferred by a city upon a distinguished visitor. 
This is frequently indicated by a document con- 
ferring this distinction which is usually presented 
in a valuable casket. Keys have been turned over 
as a sign of surrender to a victorious general. 

In olden time every city had gates which in time 
of war were locked. For instance, the city of 
London had several gates, such as Temple Bar, 
Aldgate, Aldersgate, Bishop’s Gate, etc., which in 
times of stress or rebellion were immediately 
closed. It is commonly assumed that the keys of 
a city remained in the possession or at the a 
of the Mayor, and this applies as much to London 
as to York, Oxford, Edinburgh, and other towns 
in Great Britain. 


old-fashion, old-fashioned.—‘‘L. B.,” New 
York City.—Old-fashion as a compound word is 265 
years old, and was used by Pepys in his “‘ Diary”’ 
under the entry of July 22, 1665. Moxon, the 
author of ‘‘ Mechanical Exercises’’ in the section 
devoted to printing, made use of the term again 
in 1683, and Charlotte Smith in her romance 
““Marchmont,’’ vol. 3, page 67, and written in 
1796, wrote, “A high, long old-fashion room.” 
Because this use has not been noted as frequent in 
modern literature it seems to have been discarded 
in favor of a form that preceded it. 

he alr dates from 1653, and used by 
Isaak Walton in his ‘‘ Angler’’—‘‘ They were old- 
fashioned poetry,’”’ and oddly enough by Moxon 
in 1683 in the very same chapter cited above, 
‘* The old-fashioned presses used here in England.” 
Richard Steele in the ‘‘Spectator,’’ No. 308, pub- 
lished in 1712, wrote, “‘An old-fashioned grate 
consumes coals but gives no heat.’’ We have 
Addison who wrote of ‘‘one of those old-fashioned 
men of wit.’’ Burke wrote ‘‘ People old-fashioned 
enough to consider’; George Eliot wrote of a 
“family who have old-fashioned notions’’; Dickens 
of ‘“‘an old-fashioned boy”’; Burnand, ‘‘He must 
have been very old-fashioned,’’ and so the form 
is continued with rare reoccurrence of old-fashion. 

Now, in view of the fact that both these forms 
exist in the language, and that both of them have 
been used by writers of accepted authority, it is 
not the duty of the Lexicographer to condemn 
either because the longer form has found greater 
favor with the public of its time than the shorter 
form. In matters of the language, the pendulum 
frequently swings back and forth, and that which 
was unacceptable ten years ago may be revived 
to-morrow, and the revival lead to a continuance 
of usage that was interrupted for the time being 
by some other form. 

Those who claim that the participle form is to 
be preferred, have both grammar and age to sup- 
port them, for old-fashioned was the earliest form, 
but the standards of usage is the one never-failing 
guide to that which is correct in English. The 
role of the grammarian is the role of the anatomist 
—he takes sentences apart and explains what they 
mean. Unfortunately, during the past fifty years 
the grammarian has assumed the role of infallible 
dictator as to what shall be said and done in 
English. This is all wrong. His duty is not to go 
before and proclaim what we shall say, for we 
spoke many years before grammar was introduced; 
but to go after and explain what has been said. 


omnivorous.—‘ W. A. J.,’’ Washington, D. C. 
—The word omnivorous means: “ Eating or living 
upon food of all kinds indiscriminately; all- 
devouring; used also figuratively: as, omnivorous 
birds; an omnivorous taste for literature.” 


sack.—‘'V. M. MckK..,’’ Castlewood, Va.—The 
word sack is used figuratively for plunder or 
pillage, and as Oliver Wendell Holmes explained 
in his ‘‘Hundred Days in Europe,” ‘‘ The soldiers 
that sack a city go off with all the precious things 
they can snatch up.’’ The use of sack for booty 
obtained by pillage or loot owes its origin to the 
Latin saccus, from the use of sacks in carrying off 
plunder. 


Salus.—‘‘O. M.,”’ Winterton, N. Y.—Salus is 
the personification and goddess of health and 
prosperity, and is identical with the Greek Hygeia. 


three honors.—“‘ F. J. H.,’’ Washington, DAO 
The three honors, referred to in Henry S. Riddell’s 
toast to Scotland, were God, King, and Country. 
This was embodied in toasts by the Royal 
forces during the Cromwellian wars with King 
Charles II. 

taxying.—‘‘C. H. M.,”’ Flushing, N.Y.—This is 
the correct form and not tazi-ing. 

“®. M. S.,’’ San Francisco, Calit.—The quota- 
tion, ‘‘ Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute,’ has been attributed to Charles C. Pinck- 
ney when Ambassador to the French Republic in 
1796, but was denied by him. The quotation is 
said to have been, ‘‘Not a penny—not a six- 
pence,” and has been attributed also to Robert 
Goodloe Harper of South Carolina. 
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In These Books, Grenville 
Kleiser Shows You How 
To Use Them 


The person who can argue intelligently wins. 
Especially will this prove true during the next 
few months when politics will be the principal 
topic of discussion everywhere. If you would 
talk easily and naturally, without a trace of self- 
consciousness; use just the right words in saying 
what you mean; feel yourself master of every situa- 
tion that arises; be able to ‘‘think on your feet’’— 
these books will help you. Order NOW. 


Great Speeches and How to Make Them 


In this work Mr. Kleiser sets forth not only the 
sources of the power exercised by famous masters of 
oratory, but points out methods by which other 
men may acquire and develop the essentials for 
forcible public speaking. sr2mo, Cloth. $1.60 net; 
by mail, $1.74. 


How to Argue and Win 


Ninety-nine men in a hundred know how to argue 
to one who can argue and win. This book tells 
how to acquire this power. The author gives dif- 
ferent suggestions for training the mind to accuracy 
of thought and in the power of clear and effective 
statement. His method is thoroughly practical, 
being, in fact, the result of his experience in teach- 
ing men how to ‘‘think on their feet.’’ 12mo, Cloth. 
310 pages. $1.60, net; by mail, $1.74. 


Pocket Guides to Public Speaking 


Ten handy volumes illustrating every phase of 
this important subject. r2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 
per volume; by mail, $1.35. 

- How to Speak Without Notes. 

. Something to Say: How to Say It. 

. Successful Methods of Public Speaking. 

-. Model Speeches for Practise. 

The Training of a Public Speaker. 

. How to Sell Through Speech. 

Impromptu Speeches: How to Make Them. 
Word-Power: How to Develop It. 

. Christ: the Master Speaker. 

. Vital English for Speakers and Writers. 


SOMNINANURHSHH 


a 


How to Speak in Public 


A complete elocutionary manual of self-instruc- 
tion. It gives well-tested lessons on breathing and 
vocal hygiene, vocal expression, how to overcome 
throatiness and other vocal defects, how to attain 
purity, flexibility, volume, and compass of voice, 
lessons on modulation, inflection, gesture, empha- 
sis, concentration, pronunciation, breath control, 
control of the emotions, etc. It contains numerous 
exercises for developing the speaking voice, besides 
sixty-eight noted literary selections for practise 
from masterpieces of ancient and modern eloquence. 
I2mo, Cloth. 543 pages. $1.60, net; by mail, $1.74. 


Complete Guide to Public Speaking 


The best advice by the world’s great authorities 
upon oratory, preaching, platform and pulpit de- 
livery, voice-building and management, ete. The 
contents are alphabetically arranged by topics and 
are made immediately accessible by a complete 
index. Royal 8vo, Cloth. 655 pages. $6, net. Full 
Leather, $8, net. Postage, 22¢., extra. 


15,000 Useful Phrases 


A treasury of witty and appropriate expressions 
covering every possible occasion—just the kind 
you would like to employ but can never think of 
at the right moment. It provides you with an ex- 
tremely wide choice of short, pithy sentences that 
hit the nail on the head verbally. There is not a 
situation in which you can find yourself that will 
not be met and made into a victory for you by, one 
ot these handy little aids to fluency. 12mo, Cloth. 
453 pages. $1.60, net; by mail, $1.74. 


How to Develop Self-Confidence in Speech 
and Manner 


Most people, through lack of self-confidence, live 
a life of limited effort, deprived of the rich possessions 
which should be theirs. This book gives practical 
help and guidance, training men to rise above 
mediocrity and fear to their greatest possibilities. 
Commended to ambitious men. s2mo, Cloth. 320 
pages. $1.60, net; by mail, $1.74. 


At all Booksellers or 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Big News Ahead! 


-1928’s Election—and then 1929 


OT since the war have events loomed of such import 
to the Nation and everybody in it. 


All summer the campaign battle guns will echo from 
coast to coast. 


Unusual interest will attend the contest. Both parties 
will have new candidates, new managers and appeal to a 
new political generation. 


Occupying the forefront of national thought will be dis- 
cussion of Prohibition, Tariff, Industry, Agriculture, Taxes, 
one problem or another coming home to every man, woman 


and child. 


The last session of the Seventieth Congress assembling in 
December will bring daily legislative news from the Capitol. 


And then the new administration, inaugurated March 4th, 
1929, embarking on its career, announcing its new Cabinet. 


Every week from THE LITERARY DIGEST’S high-speed 
presses will come the stirring news of this dynamic time— 
not only the news but the news behind the news. 


More than a million four hundred thousand alert 
families will have eager interest in editorial content present- 
ing all sides of opinion, free from rumor or unverified state- 
ment and enlivened with cartoons, illustrations, humor and 
personal glimpses. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST will receive the fastest 
service of any national magazine—within 8 days after going 
to press we deliver everywhere from Maine to California. 


Immediate National Service 


The fiterary Digest 


Average guaranteed for the year 1928 =f WAP ae Audit — 1,400,000 copies per week 


